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A DEDICATION 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


CARLOS EDUARDO CASTANEDA 
1896-1958 


by CHARLES A. BACARISSE 


University of Houston 


IN THE FIRST QUARTER Of the present century Herbert E. Bolton emphasized 
the unity of Western Hemisphere history and placed a new importance on the 
Spanish contribution to the development of the Southwest. During the same 
period Eugene C. Barker cleared away many of the half-truths and myths sur- 
rounding the circumstances under which Anglo-Americans first came to Texas 
and eventually revolted from Mexican domination. Accepting and working within 
the broad framework established by Bolton and Barker, Carlos E. Castaneda 
synthesized and supplemented their work on Texas; but he rejected Barker's 
thesis of Anglo-American racial superiority as the basic explanation for the Texas 
Revolution. Castaneda’s new interpretation grew naturally out of his own cul- 
tural heritage and the circumstances of his times. 

Carlos Eduardo Castafieda was born in Camargo, Tamaulipas, Mexico on 
November 11, 1896. His family moved to the United States side of the Rio Grande 
in 1908, and he graduated from the Brownsville, Texas, high school as valedic- 
torian. He entered the University of Texas as an engineering student in 1916, 
but in the spring of 1918 his studies were interrupted by a short tour of duty 
with the United States Army. When he returned to the University of Texas and 
his engineering studies, he worked part-time copying the Stephen F. Austin 
manuscripts which were then being prepared for publication by Eugene C. 
Barker. At this task he first experienced the excitement of handling old manu- 
scripts and came to appreciate the challenge of reconstructing the past from 
written records. In his third year of study, he changed his major to history. He 
took courses in Mexican history from Charles Wilson Hackett, a student of 


[1] 
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Herbert E. Bolton and an outstanding classroom lecturer. Castafieda always 
claimed, with a smile, that this made him an intellectual grandson of the 
renowned Bolton. 

He graduated Phi Beta Kappa in 1921, and in the same year married Elisa 
Rios. For a short time he worked as an engineer, but found that he missed aca- 
demic life. He turned, therefore, to teaching Spanish in high school while pre- 
paring to make history his career. In 1923 he earned the M. A. degree under 
Dr. Barker at Texas, and for the next four years he served as an associate professor 
of Spanish at the College of William and Mary in Virginia. During the sum- 
cers he studied Latin American history at the Universities of Havana and 
Mexico, and deepened his interest in the early history of Texas. As his work 
in the field yielded several articles for publication, he began to see that he might 
become an interpreter of Latin America to the people of the Unitd States; and 
more specifically he wanted to explain the peoples of Hispanic extraction in 
the Southwest to their Anglo fellow-citizens. 

Finally, in 1927, an opportunity came to return to the University of Texas 
as Librarian of the Garcia Collection. Surrounded by manuscripts, rare books, 
and newspapers dealing with the early history of Mexico, Texas, and the South- 
west, Castafieda had found his element. He held this post until 1946, working 
diligently to increase the holdings of the great collection. He was chiefly respon- 
sible for the acquisition by the University of the important Garcia Icazbalceta 
Collection, and through his efforts thousands of pages of manuscripts and photo- 
copies of documents relating to the regions of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Texas 
were added to the library. 

His first book, The Mexican Side of the Texan Revolution, was a translation 
of some contemporary Mexican accounts of the upheaval of 1836. By tempera- 
ment, true bilingual ability, and formal training Castaneda was one of the few 
great translators in the Southwest. He took care to present accurately the thought 
of the Spanish original, but made no attempt to render a literal translation or 
adhere to the peculiarities of style. This gave his work a readability often lacking 
in translations. He believed that the documents presented in his book revealed 
the traditional sins of Mexico, showing that dissension and personal envy were 
more deadly to the Mexican army than Texan bullets. The thrill of that first 
book banished all doubts about his decision to work in the field of history. He 
felt the need for a Ph.D. degree, and while working fulltime as librarian he took 
a few courses each semester and continued to turn out articles, book reviews, and 
translations. 

In 1931 the National Library of Mexico invited a number of United States 
scholars in the Latin American field to Mexico City to look through, and help 
to sort, a newly discovered collection of documents belonging to the mother 
house of the Franciscans, the old Convento Grande. Castafieda represented the 
University of Texas, and it was on this occasion that he met Herbert E. Bolton. 
The unsorted documents were heaped upon the floor, and Castafieda at random 
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chose what proved to be the lost history of Texas by Father Juan Agustin Morf. 
Assessing his good luck, he realized he had been presented the opportunity to 
fill a large gap in the historiography of the Southwest. He obtained permission 
to photocopy the history and over a thousand pages of documentary sources 
collected by Morfi. As his dissertation, he translated and annotated Morfi's his- 
tory, and the work was soon published by the Quivira Society. 

His preparation of Morfi’s history, his unlimited access to the Latin Ameri- 
can and Texas Collections of the University of Texas, and his boundless energy 
ideally suited Castaneda for the task of writing a multi-volume history of Texas 
which the Knights of Columbus were prepared to sponsor. In Our Catholic 
Heritage in Texas, he presented in a single connective narrative, based largely 
upon hitherto unused manuscript sources, a richly detailed study of life in early 
Texas. Transcending the limited objective of a purely ecclesiastical history, the 
work offers a synthesis of Texan history in all its varied aspects. Castaneda 
described not only the great expeditions into the region, but dozens of lesser 
parties until then unknown. He covered the map of Texas with forgotten mis- 
sions, battles, and civil settlements. He related events in Texas to the movements 
of the French frontier in Louisiana and the larger European struggle for empire 
throughout the world. He greatly expanded our knowledge of the Spanish 
approach to the Southwest. In his desire to revitalize regional history he placed 
great stress on individual personalities and emotions; and in seeking an explana- 
tion for Spain’s success on the northern frontier, he found the “sterling nature of 
the pioneer padres” to be the mainspring of the forces that laid the foundations 
of civilization in the wilds of Texas. He looked upon his writings as a service to 
his Church and an effort to give luster and dignity to the Latin American peoples 
of Southwestern history. 

The events of the Second World War and his own experiences as regional 
director of the Texas Fair Employment Practice Commission gave Castafieda 
further insight into the early history of Texas. When he came to write the sixth 
volume of Our Catholic Heritage, which covered the revolutions of Mexico and 
of Texas, he envisioned the era as unified by a constant struggle for liberty and 
individual freedom. He wrote of this period: “It is a fight first against Spain and 
then against Mexico, not because either the Spanish or the Mexican people were 
tyrannical, but because their respective governments had fallen into the hands of 
tyrants.” He hoped his work would contribute to a better understanding between 
the peoples of the Southwest and lessen the traditional animosity against Mexico. 

In 1946 Castaneda became Professor of Latin American history and a full- 
time member of the faculty.at the University of Texas, culminating a teaching 
career which included service at the University of Mexico, the University of 
New Mexico, and the Catholic University of America. He was an enthusiastic 
lecturer and a patient adviser who gave much of himself to his students. Before 
his death on April 3, 1958, many honors and distinctions came to him: from his 


Church, the Order of the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem and the Serra Award; 
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from Spain, the Order of Isabel the Catholic; and from learned societies, many 
honorary memberships. Among these were the Texas Philosophical Society, the 
Hispanic Society of America, the Academy of History of Mexico, Sociedad de 
Geografia e Historia de Guatemala, Centro de Estudios de Argentina, and Institut 
Historique et Heraldique de France. 


NOTE 


The principal source of information concerning Castafieda’s development as a historian is 
his article, “Why I Chose History,” The Americas, v. 8 (April 1952), pp. 475-483. Obituary 
notes appear in Hispanic American Historical Review, v. 38 (August 1958), pp. 383-385, 
and in the New York Times, April 6, 1958. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL List oF Tee MAJOR WORKS 
oF Cartos E. CasTaNEDA 
RELATIVE TO THE SOUTHWEST 


For a complete bibliography through 1952, see The Americas, v. 8 (April 1952), pp. 485-92. 
A selected bibliography appears in Hispanic American Historical Review, v. 38 (August 
1958), pp. 385-88. 


“Statistical Report on Texas by Juan N. Almonte,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, v. 28 
(January 1925), pp. 177-222. 


“A Trip to Texas in 1828, by José Maria Sanchez,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, v. 29 
(April 1926), pp. 249-88. 


“Los manuscriptos perdidos de Gutiérrez de Luna,” Revista mexicana de estudios historicos, 
v. 2 (Mexico, 1928), pp. 170-76. 


The Mexican Side of the Texan Revolution. Dallas: P. L. Turner Company, 1928. 391 pp. 


“The Corregidor in Spanish Colonial Administration,” Hispanic American Historical Review, 
v. 9 (November 1929), pp. 446-70. 


“Silent Years in Texas History,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, v. 38 (October 1934), 
pp- 122-34. 


(Trans. & ed.) History of Texas, 1673-1779, by Fray Juan Augustin Morfi. Albuquerque: 
The Quivira Society, 1935. 2 vols. 


The Finding of Texas, 1519-1693. (Volume I of Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519- 
1936.) Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, 1936. 444 pp. 


The Winning of Texas, 1693-1731. (Volume II of Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519- 
1936.) Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, 1936. 390 pp. 


A Report on the Spanish Archives in San Antonio, Texas. San Antonio: Yanaguana Society, 
1937. 167 pp. 
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The Missions at Work, 1731-1761. (Volume III of Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519- 
1936.) Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, 1938. 474 pp. 


(with Jack Autrey Dabbs.) Guide to the Latin American Manuscripts in the University of 
Texas Library. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939. 217 pp. 


The Passing of the Missions, 1762-1782. (Volume IV of Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 
1519-1936.) Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, 1939. 409 pp. 


“The Beginning of Printing in America,” Hispanic American Historical Review, v. 20 
(November 1940), pp. 671-85. 


“Communications between Santa Fe and San Antonio in the Eighteenth Century,” Texas 
Geographic Magazine, v. 5 (Spring 1941), pp. 17-38. 


The End of the Spanish Regime, 1780-1810. (Volume V of Our Catholic Heritage in Texas 
1519-1936.) Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, 1942. 514 pp. 


“A Chapter in Frontier History,” Southwest Review, v. 28 (Autumn 1942), pp. 31-52. 
“The Sons of Saint Francis in Texas,” The Americas, v. 1 (January 1945), pp. 289-302. 


“Fray Juan de Zumarraga and Indian Policy in New Spain,” The Americas, v. 5 (January 
1949), pp. 296-310. 


“Relations of General Scott with Santa Anna,” Hispanic American Historical Review, v. 29 
(November 1949), pp. 455-73. 


The Fight for Freedom, 1810-1836. (Volume VI of Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519- 
1936.) Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, 1950. 384 pp. 


“The First Chartered Bank West of the Mississippi: Banco Nacional de Texas,” Bulletin of 
the Business Historical Society, v. 25 (December 1951), pp. 242-56. 


(with Jack Autrey Dabbs..)) Calendar of the Manuel E. Gondra Manuscript Collection of the 
University of Texas. Mexico City: Editorial Jus, 1952. 467 pp. 


“Spanish Medieval Institutions in Overseas Administration: the Prevalence of Medieval 
Concepts,” The Americas, v. 11 (October 1954), pp. 115-29. 


(with Jack Autrey Dabbs.) Independent Mexico in Documents: Independence, Empire, and 
Republic. A Calendar of the Juan E. Hernandez Davalos Collection of the University 
of Texas. Mexico City: Editorial Jus, 1954. 604 pp. 


“The Augustinians Wend Their Way Westward,” Augustiniana, v. 6 (1956), pp. 602-29. 


(trans.) Documents for the History of the Gulf Coast Region from the Sabine to the Rio 
Grande. Corpus Christi: South Texas Historical Association, 1957. 21 pp. 


“The Women in Blue,” The Age of Mary, v. 5 (January-February 1958), pp. 22-29. 
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Henry Fountain Ashurst as he appeared in April, 1912, 
a few days after taking his oath as U.S. Senator from 
the new state of Arizona. Ashurst was 37 at the time. 





THREE YEARS OF THE DIARY 
OF HENRY FOUNTAIN ASHURST, 


1910-1913 


with an Introductory Essay by 
GEORGE F. SPARKS 
and Annotations by 


HERMAN E. BATEMAN & RAY BRANDES 


Dr. Sparks, whose subject for a Ph.D. dissertation at the University of Utah 
was the oratory of Senator Ashurst, is Associate Professor of Speech at The 
University of Arizona. He is preparing the complete diary of Senator Ashurst 
for publication by The University of Arizona Press. Dr. Bateman, a specialist in 
twentieth-century American politics, is Associate Professor of History at The 
University of Arizona. Currently he is finishing a study of the Progressive move- 
ment in Iowa. Mr. Brandes is Resident Historian at the Arizona Pioneers’ His- 
torical Society. 


Many Americans will remember Henry Fountain Ashurst as a hand- 
some young Westerner who went to Washington in 1912, when Arizona 
was admitted to statehood, and served as a Democrat in the Senate for 
almost twenty-nine years.’ Ashurst’s name will bring to mind the lengthy 
filibusters over Boulder Dam, the battles over the “packing” of the 
Supreme Court, and the magnificent tongue-lashing he gave Senator 
Huey Long of Louisiana. The facts of Ashurst's early life are not well 
known, however, and in many ways his early years are of unusual inter- 
est. Especially are his early experiences interesting when one considers 
that Senator Ashurst today is living robustly at the age of eighty-six. 





1 Arizona’s other Senator, elected at the same time, was Marcus A. Smith. Carl Hayden, who 
also went to Washington in 1912 was a member of the House of Representatives, became 
Senator in 1927. 


[7] 
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Henry Fountain Ashurst was the son of William Henry Ashurst 
and Sarah Elizabeth Bogard Ashurst, both of whom had been brought 
as children from Missouri to California in the early 1850s during the 
period of the gold rush. The father’s grandfather, of English ancestry, 
had been a Baptist preacher in Kentucky. The mother, whose back- 
ground was French, was orphaned as a child in California. Neither 
parent had the advantage of formal education. They were married in 
1871 in Red Bluff, California.’ 

The elder Ashurst inherited as a part of his father’s estate a band 
of sheep and a piece of land near Red Bluff. Here their first child, Eva, 
was born. One spring Ashurst took his family and the sheep into the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. Althugh his intention was to return in the 
autumn, he moved instead into Nevada and established a camp in the 
desert about fifteen miles from Winnemucca. Here Henry Fountain 
was born on September 13, 1874. His brother William recorded that 
the mother was alone at the time. In the following autumn the family 
moved southward in wagons across Nevada, grazing the sheep as they 
progressed. Crossing the Colorado River at a point then known as 
Stone’s Ferry, the family continued their trek past Chloride, Arizona, 
and down to the Big Sandy River in northwestern Arizona. In the spring 
of 1876 they settled and built a homestead nine miles south of what 
is now the town of Williams, Arizona. The drought of 1877 was a great 
blow to their stock business and again the family moved, this time to 
the high pine region near Mormon Lake and about thirty miles south- 
east of the present town of Flagstaff, Arizona.’ 

William H. Ashurst appears to have gained respect and standing 
in the neighborhood, for in 1887 he was elected to serve in the Four- 
teenth Territorial Legislature as a representative from Yavapai County.’ 
Now that his family had expanded by several children who needed to 
be sustained and educated, he took them to Flagstaff for the winters. 
Summers were still spent at the ranch. Previously the youngsters had 
been given some schooling in an informal way by ranch hands who had 





2William Ashurst, “The Ashurst Family,” pp. 1-2. Unpublished and undated manuscript in 
the Arizona State Department of Library and Archives, Phoenix. 


3 George Creel, “Coconino Cloudburst,” Collier’s, November 13, 1937, p. 50. 
4George H. Kelly, Legislative History [of] Arizona, 1864-1912 (Phoenix, 1926), p. 131. 
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some education.” The winter months of school were interspersed with 
a variety of jobs that afforded young Henry experiences which taught 
him lessons of courage and self-reliance. From the age of twelve he 
worked on the home ranch and hired out as a range rider.° Will C. 
Barnes, the Arizona ranchinan-historian, relates an incident which 
vividly portrays Ashurst as a cowboy: 

We were over on the Mongollon plateau near Mormon Lake. The roundup 

was to start the next day. The sound of a cowbell, the clatter of shod hooves 

on the rocky trail came to our ears through the pines. Into the camp surged 

a remuda of six or eight saddle horses led by an old gray mare, her neck 

decorated with a heavy six-inch cowbell. ...'The cowboy behind the horses 

swung ‘round and bunched them up under a big pine near the camp. He was 

a youngster of about 18 years, perhaps six feet tall, and weighed probably 

125 pounds — not an ounce more. His long legs were encased in an old pair 

of leather chaps showing signs of long use on a rough, busy range. When he 


stood up they struck him just at the ankles. On his feet was a pair of $14 
boots, pride of his young life. . . . “Old Bill Ashurst’s kid,” someone remarked.” 


When he was eighteen Henry took a new job that brought him 
for the first time into close association with law and government. In 
Flagstaff, Sheriff Donahue appointed him “turnkey” in the county jail 
at the wage of sixty dollars a month, and Ashurst had charge of thirty- 
five or forty prisoners. Next he tried his hand as a lumberyard worker 
in Flagstaff, and in the evenings studied law. An opportunity to travel 
to northern California in the spring of 1895 was Ashurst’s first chance 
to see more of the West. In San Francisco he became interested in the 
courts and spent considerable time observing lawyers pleading their 
cases. Upon his return to Arizona he again worked in the lumberyard 
at Flagstaff. He saved his money and in the fall returned to California 
to study stenography at Stockton Business College. In his spare time he 
added another chapter to his experiences by working as a newspaper 
reporter. In 1896 he was back in northern Arizona at the little town of 
Williams, only a short distance from Flagstaff, working as stenographer 
in Salzman’s store. Soon he was appointed justice of the peace in 
Williams; and in November, 1896, at the age of twenty-three, he was 





5 Interview with Edward B. Ashurst, June 6, 1951. 
6 Time, July 16, 1934, p. 2. 
7(Phoenix) Arizona Gazette, March 23, 1937. 
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elected to the House of Representatives of the Arizona Territorial Leg- 
islature. This event marked the beginning of forty-four years of an 
active political career. One final year of training in law at the University 
of Michigan in 1903-04 completed Ashurst’s formal education; but 
he was an established lawyer and politician in Arizona long before he 
returned to school.® 
When Ashurst began his law career in March, 1897, new oppor- 

tunities of political advancement were opened to him. His qualifications 
for office are described in a local newspaper: 

Hon. Henry F. Ashurst of Coconino County will be an aspirant for speaker 

of the Twentieth legislative assembly. He was the youngest member of the 

nineteentin and made an excellent record. Although running in a county 

that is usually Republican, Mr. Ashurst had no opposition, and received 


the full vote of both parties. ...For ability and knowledge of parliamentary 
law he stands far above any other member of the legislature.® 


By this time, the young politician had learned the importance of 
appropriate clothing. A group photograph of the Twentieth Legislative 
Assembly in 1899 shows Ashurst standing tall and slim in the front row, 
immaculately and fashionably dressed.’® That the care with which he 
selected his attire inspired some good-natured comment and humor is 
evidenced by a newspaper account: 

The Twentieth legislature of Arizona went to the matinee performance of 
“Hamlet” Saturday afternoon. It did not attend in a body, like a brass band, 
but nearly every member who was in town listened attentiv ely to old Polon- 
ious when he gave Laertes that well-worn advice. When he told the young 
man that his habit should be as costly as his purse could buy, but not 
expressed in fancy, Mr. Ashurst looked down at the creases in his breeches 
legs and pulled up his collar a notch... ." 
In 1904 Ashurst married Elizabeth McEvoy Renow, a widow, who 
had been employed by the United States Weather Bureau in Flagstaff. 
She was to remain his constant companion, advisor, and critic until her 


death in 1939.” 





8 “Chronology of H. F. Ashurst’s Life,” in the Ashurst Papers, University of Arizona Library. 
9 A clipping in “Scrapbook One” of the Ashurst Papers. 


10This photograph is in the possession of the Arizona State Department of Library and 
Archives, Phoenix. 


11(Prescott) Arizona Journal-Miner, January 16, 1899. 
12( Phoenix) Arizona Gazette, November 1, 1939. 
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At the same time that young Ashurst was gathering a wealth of 
practical experience, he was reading widely and with some discrimina- 
tion. The love of literature remained a lifelong interest, and he found 
time during his various activities to cultivate an interest in books. That 
he did so was of immeasurable significance in the development of the 
style of speaking for which he later became famous, and also for the 
vivid writing which is evidenced in the diary he kept. One of the first 
books that came into his hands was Abbott’s Lives of the Presidents. 
Another contained the speeches of Roscoe Conkling, the great “spread 
eagle” orator of the post-Civil War period. Ashurst memorized many of 
these speeches.'* When he worked as a cowboy he carried volumes by 
Macaulay, Daniel Webster, and Bulwer-Lytton in his coat or in his 
saddlebags. The speeches of Robert G. Ingersoll, Edward Everett, 
John J. Ingalls, and S. S. Prentiss were also read and digested.” 

At the age of fourteen Ashurst had became interested in public 
speaking, and from that moment on he took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to improve his talents in rhetorical activity. He never relaxed 
his study of oratory. During the election campaign of 1888 he walked 
many miles to listen to political speeches given in and around Flagstaff. 
He carefully observed diction, grammar, postures, and gestures of the 
speakers, many of whom were capable and effective orators.’* Although 
Ashurst took lessons in “elocution” and “oratory” — as the courses in 
speech training were labeled in those days — he felt he learned most by 
“trial and error.”’* The following newspaper account indicates the 
young speaker’s reception by a local audience in 1896: 

Mr. Ashurst’s appearance was the signal for more cheers and he proceeded 
to make one of the most entertaining speeches it has been our pleasure to 
hear in a long while. His oration was interspersed with many humorous in- 
cidents and he fairly captured the immense crowd. Mr. Ashurst is an eloquent 
young man and if brains and honesty count for anything he’s bound to make 


his mark in the world. He is an earnest talker and surprises his many Flagstaff 
friends by his eloquence. He not only deserves the title of the ‘ ‘boy orator of 


13 Alva Johnston, “The Dean of Inconsistency,” Saturday Evening Post, December 26, 1937, 
pp. 23-24. 


14H. F. Ashurst to G. F. Sparks, February 12, 1952. 
15 Idem. 


16 Idem. 
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Williams Peak,” but earned the better one of the best and youngest orator 
in Arizona. After his speech the audience came forward almost in a body 
and Henry was kept busy the next quarter of an hour in shaking hands with 
his numerous admirers.!? 

Travel was a factor which broadened young Ashurst’s knowledge 
of the United States and supplied a perspective for his political activi- 
ties. In 1900 business took him to northern Michigan and to New York 
City. The following year he again visited both of these places, and 
also spent some time in the nation’s capitol where he visited Congress. 
One can draw a vivid imaginary picture of young Ashurst seated in 
the Senate gallery observing some heated debate > and promising 
himself that some day he would take his place among those senators. 
Six years later he returned to Washington, this time in the official 
capacity of delegate from Arizona Territory, to oppose the admission of 
Arizona and New Mexico into the Union as a single state." 

When Ashurst was returned to the Territorial Legislature in 1899, 
he had the honor of being chosen Speaker of the House. In the spring 
of 1903 he went to Phoenix, this time as a member of the Senate. His 
next honor was to be chosen district attorney of Coconino County, a 
position which he held for two terms. He continued to be active in Ter- 
ritorial affairs and was a member of the Democratic Territorial Con- 
vention of 1906 in Bisbee. In the Territorial Convention at Prescott 
in 1908, Ashurst delivered a speech nominating Marcus A. Smith as 
Arizona’s Representative to Congress."® This brought him additional 
prestige and prominence. Admission to the Bar of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1908, when he was thirty-four, gave Ashurst a 
further scope of activity.” In the same year he retired as district attorney 
and moved his law practice to Prescott. This small town in north-cen- 
tral Arizona was to remain his official residence during his long sena- 
torial career. When he left his position in Coconino County, the 
Williams News praised his work: 


In the prosecution of criminal cases he has been, as is highly proper, fair 
toward the accused, and has been so well prepared in his cases that he has 





17 A clipping dated 1896 in “Scrapbook One” of the Ashurst Papers. 
18 “Chronology of H. F. Ashurst’s Life” in the Ashurst Papers. 

19 Tdem. 

20 Idem. 
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frequently drawn favorable comment from leading attorneys of the Territory. 
He retires from the district attorney's office vastly more popular than when 
he entered it, and this popularity has been caused by his methods of per- 
forming public business in a manner and with a spirit of justice toward all. 
Quietly, patiently, and good-naturedly, he has performed valuable services 


to the county.”! 

Ashurst soon received new attention as a result of his work in two 
important law cases: the Breed case of April, 1910, concerned with the 
contest of a will in Holbrook, and the murder trial of Dempsey Powell 
at Kingman in April of 1911.” He then decided to seek the office of 
United States Senator. In the primary Ashurst spoke frequently in most 
of the communities of the Territory. He astutely remained out of the 
proceedings of the constitutional convention of 1911, a complicated 
political episode which later proved to be disastrous to many who 
engaged in it.” In a strongly Democratic area, Ashurst was elected by 
a wide margin in the primary. It remained only for the First Arizona 
State Legislature, convening in Phoenix in March of 1912, to confirm 
his diusition unanimously. Already Ashurst had moved to Washington.™ 

Since he began his first term at the age of thirty-seven, he was one 
of the youngest of all United States senators. Re-elected in 1916, 1922, 
1928, and 1934, he was defeated in 1940 when he was sixty-seven. He 
started his national legislative career in the Democratic regime of 
Woodrow Wilson and remained in office during the Republican admin- 
istrations of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. The closing years of his 
incumbency ran parallel with Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first two terms 
in the White House. After having served on a large number of sena- 
torial committees, he finally came to a position of considerable power 
as chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Ashurst started a diary on June 17, 1910, and at irregular intervals 
he wrote in it while he was “...in the Court Room, in the Senate 
Chamber, on political campaigns, on lecture tours, on steamships, on 
railroad trains, in foreign lands, and during stormy parliamentary con- 
tests.” No entries were made after June 27, 1937, because of the pres- 


21 Williams News, August 29, 1908. 

22H. F. Ashurst to G. F. Sparks, February 12, 1952. 

23 Phoenix) Arizona Republic, December 24, 1937. 

24 Douglas Daily International, December 2, 1911. 

25 Foreword to “The Dairy of Henry Fountain Ashurst,” dated August 27, 1951. 
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sure of public duties. The following excerpt from this diary, covering 
the years 1910-1913, is presented without deletion. This part is of 
particular interest because it sheds light on the events leading to state- 
hood for Arizona and portrays Ashurst during his first months in the 
Senate. 


Prescott, Arizona — June 17, 1910. Received telegrams advising that the House 
bill for the admission of the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico into the 
Union as separate states passed the Senate yesterday. The Senate proposal requires 
the direct approval of the constitution of the new states by both the Congress and 
the President before they shall be admitted into the Union. Senator Beveridge,”® 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Territories, said yesterday: “The nation is 
as vitally interested in the form of government of the states as are the states them- 
selves. It is not only a measure of justice, but of safety. It will prevent unsound 
provisions in the Constitution.” 


June 19, 1910. The House of Representatives yesterday concurred in the Senate 
amendments to the Statehood bill and only President Taft’s signature is now 
needed to make the bill a law. Dispatches from Hon. Ralph H. Cameron,?’ Ari- 
zona’s delegate to Congress, arrived, announcing the progress of the bill and an 
impromptu celebration was held in the Plaza last evening. The Democrats here 
criticized that provision of the statehood bill, which requires that the constitution 
to be framed must be affirmatively approved by the President and by the Congress. 
The Democrats argue that if the people of Arizona are capable of setting up a state 
government they are also capable of framing their own organic law for the new 
state without dictation or censorship from Washington. Nevertheless, many tele- 
grams of congratulations were sent to Delegate Cameron and to Senator Beveridge. 


June 21, 1910. Dispatches say that President Taft signed the statehood bill yester- 
day. Prescott, not satisfied with her tame celebration of last Saturday evening, 
attempted a more enthusiastic jollification and there was band-music and oratory. 





26 Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana, who served in the Senate from 1899 to 1911, was among 
the most prominent Republicans of the period. An eloquent orator, he championed such 
causes as acquisition of the Philippines, political progressivism, and Federal legislation pro- 
hibiting child labor. Late in his career he wrote massive biographies of John Marshall and 
Abraham Lincoln. 


27Ralph H. Cameron, born in Maine in 1863, was sheriff of Coconino County in 1891-92 
and 1894~98, and then chairman of the Board of Supervisors in that county. He was a dele- 
gate from Arizona in the Sixty-first Congress (1909-11) and a Republican candidate for the 
Senate in 1911. In 1914 Cameron ran unsuccessfully against George W. P. Hunt for gov- 
ernor of Arizona. From 1921 to 1927 he was a Republican member of the Senate. One of 
his most unusual honors came in 1925 when he was made a member of the Pima tribe. His 
tribal name was Thawn-Dum-Pa-Ak, meaning “Far-Sighted Eagle.” Cameron lived until 


1953. 
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It is remembered that in 1891 a constitutional convention was held in Arizona 
whereat a constitution was framed which was ratified by the voters; but Arizona 
was denied admission into the Federal Union because the proposed constitution 
provided that silver as well as gold should be legal tender for the payment of any 
and all debts, public and private. Telegrams were received today by Territorial 
officials from Senator Beveridge, in part as follows: 

“Arizona will be among the first on the roll call of the states and I know that 
Arizona people will see to it that she will be among the first to stand for noble 
ideals. | like good clean fighters and I have never known cleaner or better fighters 
than you have proved yourselves to be.” 


Douglas — June 26, 1910. Last evening I spoke at a banquet under the auspices 
of the Douglas Democratic Club. All the speakers urged that the coming Con- 
stitutional convention frame such modern constitution as will suit Arizona and 
submit same for approval or rejection, as the President and the Congress may 
choose. There was no sentiment at this meeting toward framing a constitution 
with a view of obtaining admission without regard to what should or should not 
be Arizona’s fundamental law. Amongst the speakers at the banquet was Hon. 
Robert F. Broussard, representative in Congress from Louisiana. 

On yesterday Marcus A. Smith,”* formerly Arizona’s delegate to Congress, 
spoke at Tucson and warned that the provision in the statehood bill, requiring 
the approval of the constitution of Arizona and of New Mexico by the Congress 
and also by the President, is taken seriously at Washington; and that should an 
objectionable constitution be framed by Arizona, neither the Congress nor the 
President would hesitate to reject the document. The sentiment of this Territory 
is forming into two camps; namely, one which urges that our constitution be 
framed so as to insure its approval at Washington, whilst the other camp urges 
that the constitution should be an expression of the people upon their proposed 


organic law without regard to whether it shall be adopted or rejected by the 
Federal authorities. 


August 2, 1910. Copy of manifesto I wrote is published today. It reads in part 
as follows: 


The Constitutional Convention should not attempt to make a constitu- 
tion such as was desired by the illustrious Titbat Tettlemouse, who 
wanted “a law giving everybody everything.” In framing this constitu- 
tion care should be taken to avoid placing legislation in the constitution. 


28 Marcus Aurelius Smith (1852-1924), a native of Kentucky, graduated from Transylvania 
College and studied law at the University of Kentucky. After practicing law briefly in San 
Francsico he came to Tombstone in 1881, was elected Territorial delegate to Congress as a 


Democrat in 1887, and served intermittently until! 1909. He and Ashurst went to the Senate 
together in 1912. 
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Let us manfully make a constitution for Arizona and her people, man- 
fully submit it to Congress and the President, and if it be not approved 
we shall at least maintain our self-respect and retain that noble peace 
of mind which always comes as the rich reward of courageous rectitude. 


Los Angeles — August 19, 1910. Last evening I spoke at banquet of the Hassay- 
ampa Club at the Hollenbeck Hotel here. The toastmaster, Judge Nave”® of 
Arizona, asserted that four Democratic candidates for the United States Senate 
Cin event of statehood) were’present at the speakers’ table, viz., Mr. Mark Smith, 
Mr. Reese M. Ling,®° Colonel H. L. Pickett*! and myself. 


Tucson — September 7, 1910. 1 spoke at Tucson last night in support of Demo- 
cratic nominees for delegates to constitutional convention, who are urging that 
a constitution be framed without regard to the wishes of the Congress or the 
President. Some authorities at Washington advise that if the constitution shall 
contain the initiative, referendum, recall, and the guarantee of bank deposits, etc., 
the constitution will be vetoed by the President and disapproved by the Congress. 


September 13, 1910. The elections yesterday resulted in a Democratic majority 
in the coming Arizona Constitutional Convention. The state of Maine yesterday 
elected Democratic state officials and also a Democratic legislature which will 
elect a Democratic United States Senator. The insurgent revolt in the National 
Republican party has swollen to such extent that the Republicans may not carry 
the Congressional elections next November. 


October 11, 1910. Constitutional Convention assembled yesterday at Phoenix and 
chose Mr. George W. P. Hunt* to be president of the convention. 


November 9, 1910. Results of elections held throughout the nation yesterday 
indicate that the National House of Representatives has been carried by the 





29 Frederick S. Nave, born in Ohio in 1873, graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University in 
1895 and then studied law at Northwestern. He arrived in Arizona in 1898, became secre- 
tary to the Arizona Code Commission, and in 1900 was elected district attorney of Santa Cruz 
County. From 1902 to 1905 he was the U.S. district attorney for Arizona, and from 1906 to 
1909 he served on the Supreme Court of the Territory. He became president of the Arizona 
Bar Association in 1911 and died the next year. 


30 Reese M. Ling was born in Ohio in 1868 and came to Prescott in 1885. He had studied at 
Ohio State University, and later became the first graduate of the Normal School at Tempe. 
A Democrat, Ling was appointed assistant U.S. district attorney for Arizona in 1896. 


31H. L. Pickett, a native of Lebanon, Tennessee, received a degree from Union University 
at Murfreesboro and studied law at Cumberland University in Lebanon. After serving in 
the Tennessee legislature, he came to Tombstone in 1882 and practiced as a mining attorney. 
He took an active part in politics, and on two occasions he went to Washington to oppose 
joint statehood for Arizona and New Mexico. 
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Democrats, and that New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Ohio have elected Democratic governors. It is obvious that the Republican party 
(supreme in the Federal government since March 4, 1897) is now torn with 
dissention, its leaders are denouncing one another, and its prospects are gloomy. 


December 10, 1910. The Constitutional Convention adopted a constitution and 
adjourned yesterday. The entry of a state into the Federal Union is a majestic 
event. Under our Federal system it is a symmetrical creation of political authority. 
Although attempts are frequently made to weaken or absorb the states by the 
Federal government, statehood is the most beneficent plan yet devised for America. 


Prescott — January 1, 1911. My wife, my step-son John Russell Renoe, and I came 
here from Flagstaff two years ago today and are now living at 114 North Alarcon 
Street in a commodious frame house (rent twenty-five dollars per month) in 
which, tradition says, General John C. Frémont and his family lived for a time 
whilst he was governor of the Territory of Arizona and Prescott was the capital. 

In the year 1878 and for many years thereafter, my parents were ranchers 
about one hundred miles north of Prescott in the Mogollon Mountains. In the 
autumn of the year 1878 they came here in a wagon to get supplies and six days 
were required to reach here from their ranch. They put up at the Dan Hatz Hotel 
and found the citizens here eager and astir over the news that the new governor 
of the Territory, General John C. Frémont, would soon arrive. 1 remember that 
the General, grizzled and dusty, came into Prescott in a horse-drawn or mule- 
drawn vehicle at the head of a cavalcade; but as he arrived on a Sunday (no 
festivities on a Sunday) the reception was held a few days later. The General 
did not come to this house but was lodged in the home of Attorney Tom Fitch, 
the “Silver Tongued Orator of the Pacific Coast.” In his speech at the reception, 
Mr. Fitch aroused applause by declaring that he was present not so much to “see 
the General” but to honor “Jessie,” the governor’s queenly wife who was the 
daughter of the famous Missouri senator, Thomas Hart Benton. 


January 14, 1911. The all-absorbing topic of conversation is: Shall the proposed 
Arizona Constitution be ratified? What with my law-practice, with attending 
meetings of the “Statehood League,” preparing speeches, studying he Federalist 


82George Wylie Paul Hunt (1859-1934), a native of Missouri, began his long and dis- 
tinguished career in Arizona in 1881 as a rancher on the Salt River. Ten years later he 
became associated with the Dominion Commercial Company in Globe, and in 1896 became 
secretary of the firm. By 1900 he was president. Hunt was elected to the Territorial House 
of Representatives as a Democrat in 1893 and 1895, and to the Territorial Senate in 1897, 
1899, 1905, 1907, and 1909, serving as president of that body from 1905 to 1909. After his 
work in the Constitutional Convention of 1910, he was elected as the first governor of the 
state and was re-elected seven times: in 1914, 1916, 1918, 1922, 1924, 1926 and 1930. In 
1920 he was appointed Minister to Siam by President Woodrow Wilson. 
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and Elliott's Debates and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as well as studying the history of the republics of antiquity to learn what is a 
“republican” form of government, I am busy indeed. 


Kingman — April 3, 1911. Waiting anxiously but with outward composure two 
contingencies, viz., 1. What action will President Taft and Congress take upon 
the Arizona Constitution? 2. What will be the verdict of the jury in the Dempsey 
Powell** homicide case? I am leading counsel defending Mr. Powell. 


April 5, 1911. Defended Mr. Dempsey Powell, charged with murder. Attorneys 
Elias S. Clark** and Colonel John F. Wilson,** both of Prescott, are associate 
counsel for defense. 


April 6, 1911. Verdict of jury in Powell case: “Not Guilty.” The defendant, Mr. 
Powell, and his father, mother, sisters, brother, attorneys and witnesses, making 
in all about fifty persons, started for Prescott on the noon train from Kingman, 
Mohave County, whither we went from Prescott, Yavapai County, on a change 
of venue. This Powell case was tried before Judge Edward M. Doe,** Associate 
Justice of the Arizona Supreme Court, sitting at nisi prius. 

Judge Doe was born in Cabot, Vermont, in 1850, but the traditions of that 
thrifty commonwealth had little to do with forming his habits or directing his 
career. He is a bon vivant, bohemian, and gourmet. Fishing and hunting attract 
him, and all things gustatorial engage his attention. He has an intellectual and 
epicurean slant. At a tender age he had a cockney nurse and as a result his diction 
is like the speech of one who was reared within range of the sound of the bells of 
Bow Church, London, which renders him of doubtful value here as a political 





33 William Dempsey Powell (1846-1936), born in Carlsville, Illinois, was a cattle raiser in 
Kansas before moving in 1875 to Arizona, where he bought the BB Ranch. In 1885 he helped 
to build the Powell Opera House in Flagstaff and, a short time later, the teachers college 
there. Powell Springs in Yavapai County is named for him. 


34Elias S. Clark, born in Maine in 1862, arrived at Fort Defiance in 1882 and moved to 
Prescott in 1889. He studied law in Flagstaff with Edward M. Doe, and in 1897 opened 
his practice. Clark was district attorney of Coconino and Yavapai counties during the years 
1896-98 and 1902-04, and attorney general of the Territory from 1905 to 1909. In 1926 
he ran for governor of Arizona as a Republican, losing to Hunt. 


35John F. Wilson (1846-1911), a native of Tennessee, moved to Arkansas in 1866 and to 
Arizona the following year. A Democrat, he represented Yavapai County at the convention 
of September, 1891, which was to frame a constitution as a basis for requesting admittance 
into the Union. He was attorney general of the Territory in 1896-97, and served in the 
Fifty-sixth (1899-1901) and the Fifty-eighth (1903-05) Congress as Arizona delegate. 


36 Edward M. Doe, born in Vermont and educated in Iowa, arrived at Flagstaff in the spring 
of 1887 and became the first district attorney of Coconino County. A Republican, he was 
appointed associate justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory in 1909. He was a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention of 1910, but refused to sign the constitution because 
of what he felt were radical provisions. 
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speaker. At the age of fifteen years he ran away from his father’s house and spent 
a handful of months in Germany where he patronized the gaming tables and 
gymnasiums. 

He was graduated from the University of Iowa; practiced law in Iowa; thence 
he went to western Texas where amidst gun-men and gamblers he maintained 
his self-respect. In one encounter he fired in self-defense and killed a man. He 
came to Flagstaff in 1887 and at once took a leading place at the Arizona bar. 

The sumtuousness and frequency of his formal dinners, his wide searches 
for choice foods and rare vintages, the varying styles of his apparel, his court- 
liness of manner, and the thralldom in which he was held by the gambling habit 
aroused much interest in that (then) new community; but woe to the man whose 
temerity led him to make unseemly comment upon Mr. Doe’s habits, for he 
carried a sword-cane and was not a contemptible fencer. He is subtle and in- 
genious, is six feet tall and is erect. When he came to Flagstaff in 1887 he had 
a high top-knot of reddish hair and a heavy carnelian moustache, both now turned 
to gray. In recent years his habit of keeping his mouth filled with huge quids of 
masticated cigars, interferes with his articulation. 

He was appointed District Attorney of Coconino County in 1891 and was 
elected to the same office in 1902 and 1908, but resigned in 1909 to accept his 
present judicial office from President Taft. I defeated him for District Attorney 
of Coconino County in 1904 and 1906. As a specimen of his strange habits, I saw 
him in attendance in the Territorial Supreme Court at Phoenix in 1893 wearing 
a cutaway coat and a crimson Tam o’Shanter. 


Prescott — April 7, 1911. Today Attorney John F. Wilson died from heart failure. 
Thus passes one of my strong friends. He was a colonel in the Confederate Army 
and was delegate to Congress from Arizona for four years. He was associated with 
me in the defense for Mr. Powell at Kingman, and we all arrived in Prescott at 
three o'clock this morning. 


September 1, 1911. The glory of the summer has come and gone since I last wrote 
in this diary. My failure to write herein is because I have been hard pressed with 
my law cases, especially the Marley cases, wherein Mr. J. W. Marley®’ and his 
four sons are charged with the larceny of cattle in Navajo County. The cattle- 
men’s association are driving hard to convict Marleys of felony and also to re- 
cover heavy damages from the Marleys. 

The late session of Congress adopted a resolution providing that if Arizona, 
at an election soon to be had, votes to omit from her constitution the recall of the 
judiciary, statehood will be granted. We are therefore now commencing a cam- 
paign to elect a representative in Congress, a governor and other state officers, 
and a legislature which will choose two United States Senators. 





37John W. Marley, a native of Wisconsin, Hs one of Arizona’s largest cattle ranches, 
the Flying V, in the White Mountains until his death in 1933. 
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This evening I spoke to a large audience assembled on the Plaza here, and 
formally opened my campaign for the U. S. Senate. The speech evinced little 
wisdom or profound thought; but is was charged with repartee, color, and action 
and was filled with imagination, that is to say, those qualities that affect the senses 
and emotions; hence it was a successful “stump” speech. 


October 24, 1911. Primary Election Day. Messrs. Mark A. Smith, Eugene S. 
Ives,** Reese M. Ling, Eugene B. O’Neill,°® H. L. Pickett, A. F. Parsons,*° and 
myself are all trying to secure nomination for U. S. Senator on the Democratic 
ticket. I have made no entry herein since September 1, but since that date I have 
conducted a campaign of immense energy. I have travelled by automobile, by 
steamcars, buckboards, stagecoach and on horseback and have been a peripatetic 
bifurcated volcano in eruption. I quoted poetry, good and bad. I hurled tropes, 


metaphors and similes. I am now too fatigued to read the returns. 


October 25, 1911. Doubt existed as to my nomination for U. S. Senator until I 
received telegrams advising that I had carried Gila County by large majority. 
Former Delegate Mark A. Smith of Tucson is also nominated for U. S. Senator 
on the Democratic ticket, whilst Mr. Hoval A. Smith*! of Bisbee and Delegate 
Ralph H. Cameron of Flagstaff are each nominated on the Republican ticket 
for U. S. Senator. 


December 12, 1911. General Election Day. Mr. John Birdno, chairman of Demo- 
cratic Territorial Central Committee, announced all Democratic nominees elected. 


December 13, 1911. The judicial recall was eliminated from the constitution by 
the voters yesterday, and we are advised that President Taft will sign the Pro- 
clamation of Statehood. During the campaign it appeared, for a time, as if the 
opponents of any kind of statehood might coalesce with those who demand 
“Judicial recall or no statehood” and refuse to eliminate the judicial recall from 
the Constitution. Such refusal might have defeated statehood. 





38 Eugene S. Ives (1859-1917), born in Washington, D.C., was the son of the Southwestern 
explorer Joseph Christmas Ives. He studied in Belgium and in Austria. A Democrat, Ives 
was elected in 1900 to the Council of the Twenty-first Territorial Legislature, served as its 
president, and was re-elected to the Council of the Twenty-second Legislature. 


39 Eugene Brady O'Neill, born in Virginia in 1869, attended St. John’s Academy and George- 
town University, and received his Master of Laws in 1888. He came to Prescott in 1897 and 
moved to Phoenix in 1900. A Democrat, he represented Maricopa County in the Twenty- 
fourth and Twenty-fifth legislatures, and was a member of the delegation which brought 
the Arizona Constitution to Washington in 1911. 


40 A. F, Parsons, a Douglas attorney, represented Cochise County at the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1910. 


41 Hoval A. Smith (1878-1953), who once had been a delegate to a national convention of 
the Democratic party, was a Republican aspirant in Arizona's first Congressional election. 
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December 14, 1911.1 have published a letter of thanks, saying: “I am very humble 
and very grateful.” This letter has softened many harsh critics. 


December 28, 1911. Telegram from Mr. Ed Rainey of San Francisco inviting me 
to attend a banquet to be tendered to Mr. William R. Hearst in recognition of 
Mr. Hearst’s services in promoting the Panama Pacific International Exposition 
to be held in San Francisco in 1915. 


San Francisco — January 2, 1912. Mr. Ed Rainey, Mr. Calvin Brower of Panama 
Pacific International Exposition, Mr. Al (Blinker) Murphy, a reporter, and I 
motored several hours inspecting grounds of the Panama Pacific Exposition. 
To the theatre in evening with Mr. and Mrs. Rainey. 


January 3, 1912. At invitation of Mr. A. Leonard Hall, whom I knew in New 
York City twelve years ago, I spoke to the Advertisers Association. At the banquet 
this evening at the Palace Hotel, Mr. Hearst’s facility as a public speaker surprised 
me not a little. 


January 5, 1912. Spent day with Mr. Charles Stanley, my comrade of cowboy 
days. Twenty years ago he worked for my father on the “Old Ashurst Ranch,” 


and since he left our ranch he has been around the world with Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show. 


Flagstaff — January 25, 1912. Attorney Thomas A. Flynn*® and I dined at the 
home of Mr. T. A. Riordan.** In the evening a reception was tendered to me at 
the County Court House. Felicitous speeches were made by Judge Edward M. 
Doe, Attorney J. E. Jones** and Attorney Flynn. In response, I tried to say some- 
thing worthwhile, but the eagle would not fly. 1 was taken aback by glowing 
things the speakers said of me. I had spent many years in Flagstaff and it seemed 
grotesque to hear myself eulogized before persons who had known me as a 


“gawky” kid. 





42Thomas A. Flynn, born in Cincinnati in 1872, received the Bachelor of Arts degree at St. 
Xavier College in that city in 1891, and graduated from Cincinnati Law School in 1895. 
Within two years he moved to Flagstaff, where he taught school until 1900 and then opened 
a law practice. After serving as assistant district attorney at Flagstaff, Flynn, an ardent Dem- 
ocrat, was appointed U.S. district attorney for Arizona in 1914 and held this office until 1922. 


43°Timothy Allen Riordan, born in Chicago in 1858, moved to Flagstaff in 1886 to become 
manager of the lumber mill established there by Edward E. Ayer of Chicago. — his 
career in Arizona he was president of the Central Arizona Railroad Company and the Flag 

staff Electric Light Company, and the ae stockholder of the Howard Sheep Company. 
A Democrat, Riordan was appointed President Wilson as a “dollar-a-year man” during 
World War I. 


4]. E. Jones (1872-1929), the first probate judge of Coconino County, served as judge of 
the Superior Court from 1918 until his death, hearing cases in almost every county seat in 
the state. At one time Jones was publisher of The Flagstaff Gem. 
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February 8, 1912. Attorney Nicholas Vyne* told me that some persons in Wash- 
ington were assembling my recent campaign speeches, but for what purpose 
Mr. Vyne could not learn. I had hoped that charitable history would not 
perpetuate those speeches. 


Prescott — February 14, 1912. Dispatches announced that President Taft had 
signed the Statehood Proclamation, and Arizona is thus the forty-eighth state 
admitted into the Federal Union. Governor and all other state officers inaugu- 
rated today. The Territory of Arizona was created in 1863; President Lincoln 
signed the bill. Arizona has made much progress within the past twenty years, 
that is, if comfortable living be “progress.” In 1875, when my parents came to 
Arizona, the transportation of persons and supplies in bull-teams and buckboards 
was precarious and difficult and the life of a white person was in peril from 
Indians. Comfort and ease have now supplanted the early hardships. 

Arizona is now the leading copper producing state. Irrigation systems pour 
their waters upon the deserts; vegetables, cotton, citrus fruits, flowers, melons, 
potatoes and grains now grow abundantly; and a movement is gathering momen- 
tum, which, ere it runs its course, will criss-cross this state with roads and bridges. 

To the “tenderfoot” the desert presents nothing attractive, but these deserts 
at times are gorgeous with the sensuous poppy and are regal with the scarlet 
glory of the blossoming cactus, whilst the pungency of the wild sage is pleasant 
to the nostrils. The prevailing hue of the desert is far from monotonous, for there 
are the ever-changing color-tones of the sky and the rich purples in the distant 
sandhills. 

The prophets of old drew inspiration from the deserts. But the desert is 
cruel; her heated sands and scorching winds, her flail of heat, her scarce and 
alkali waters and bitter dust, her mirages and similarity of topography confuse 
the wanderer and bring raging thirst, exhaustion, delirium and death when the 
canteen leaks, the trail is lost, or the horse “plays out.” A hole in the boot of the 
pedestrian on the desert, and within a few miles the sharp sandgrains cut the foot 
so severely that further walking is well-nigh impossible. 


March 4, 1912. Represented Mr. J. P. Rhode, in the Superior Court, who had 
been sued by the Estate of Lee Murphy for $5,000 damages for killing Mr. 
Murphy.* It was a dreary case. I had not a “leg to stand on” in court. The jury 
promptly returned a verdict against Mr. Rhode for the full $5,000. Mr. Rhode 


was not present but was at the state prison at Florence. 





45 Nicholas A. Vyne at this time was practicing law in Prescott. 


46]. P. Rhode and Lee Murphy were brothers-in-law. In July, 1910, Rhode murdered Murphy 
on the Rhode ranch, about three miles below Camp Verde. Convicted of second-degree murder 


in May, 1911, Rhode was sentenced to twenty years in the penitentiary but was released on 
$20,000 bail. 
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March 20, 1912. The state legislature is now in session and will ballot on next 
Tuesday, the 26th instant, in separate houses for the U.S. Senators and will 
meet in joint session Wednesday, the 27th, to declare the results. On October 
24th last at the primary, and at the general election on December 12th last, 
Mr. Mark A. Smith and I were endorsed by our party and by the people for the 
U.S. Senate. The state legislature considers itself morally bound to elect Mr. 
Smith and myself, as we secured this endorsement. 


Phoenix — March 21, 1912. My wife and I left Prescott yesterday. A number 
of friends came to the depot to say goodbye. 


March 25, 1912. Arrived in Yuma and went down the Colorado River on the old 


steamboat “Searchlight.” Examined levee and river-front work of Yuma Reclama- 
tion Project. 


March 26, 1912. Hon. Marcus A. Smith and I were today elected to the US. 
Senate by unanimous vote in both houses of the legislature, the House voting 
separately, and we were invited to address the joint session tomorrow where the 
votes will be canvassed. In the nominating speeches presenting Mark Smith’s 
name in the Senate and the House, high praise was given to Mark for his able 
services whilst he was Arizona Delegate. My name was presented in the Senate 
by Senator Homer R. Wood*? of Yavapai County, and Hon. H. H. Linney* 
of Yavapai County presented by name in the House. 


March 27, 1912. Mark Smith and I each addressed joint session of the legislature 
after the canvass of the vote. My speech did not flow fluently, for when there 
comes to one, as there comes so seldom and to so few, the realization of a high 
ambition, it is difficult to make proper expression of one’s feelings. The entire 
membership of the legislature escorted Mark Smith and myself and wife to 
the Southern Pacific depot where a large concourse of citizens gathered to bid 
us Godspeed as we left for Washington. At the train I was called upon for a 
speech, but I responded with the following lines only: 


There are billows far out in the ocean 
That will never break on the beach;. 
There are waves of human emotion 
That can find no expression in speech. 





47 Homer R. Wood, born in Michigan in 1869, was graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1890. The following January he came to Prescott, where he was Yavapai County 
deputy treasurer in 1895 and treasurer in 1904. In 1910 Wood represented his county at 
the Constitutional Convention, and was elected to the legislature in 1911. 


48H. H. Linney, born in Danville, Kentucky, earned degrees from Centre College and the 
law college of the University of Kentucky. A progressive Democrat, he was Speaker of the 
House in the special session of the first state legislature. 
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March 31, 1912. Arrived in Washington early this morning with my wife and 
Mr. M. I. McKelligon*® of Bisbee, my secretary. Senator Smith and his secretary, 
Mr. Paul Kreuger, are quartered at the Hotel Ebbitt. My wife and I are quartered 
at the Raleigh. The question as to the length of terms we are to draw is of interest 
here and is a subject of discussion in Arizona. I am anxious to draw a “long term” 
for I have just had an exhaustive and, to my slender purse, an expensive cam- 
paign. Representative Hayden® of Arizona called at our hotel and said my 


mileage will be $1,000. 


April 1, 1912. To Senate Chamber with Representative Hayden. The Senate 
convened at 2:00 p.m. Senator Luke Lea*! of Tennessee announced death of his 
colleague, Robert L. (Bob) Taylor,5? whereupon the funeral committee was 
appointed and the Senate adjourned out of respect to his memory. Senator 
Martine* of New Jersey introduced me to Senator Page of Vermont. I observed 
that Senator Page did not use blotting paper but employed the old-time sand- 
pots to take up ink from the inky paper. I met also Senators Culbertson® of 
Texas, Cullom® of Illinois, Root®? of New York and O’Gorman*® of New York. 
So the new Senators from Arizona and New Mexico were not sworn in today. 
Is it chance or is it design that prevented our being sworn in on All Fools Day? 


April 2, 1912. Senate convened at 2:00 p.m. Senator William Alden Smith*® of 
Michigan, chairman of the Committee on Territories, announced that the two 
territories, Arizona and New Mexico, “have been admitted into the Federal 
Union in appropriate form and constitutionally”; he then presented the credentials 





49M. I. McKelligan was a Bisbee lawyer. 


50Carl Hayden, one of Arizona’s most prominent public men, was born in Tempe in 1877. 
A Democrat in the House of Representatives from statehood to 1927, he was elected to the 
Senate in that year and has served there to this day. 


51 Luke Lea, a Democrat, was senator from 1911 to 1917. 

52 Robert L. Taylor, a Tennessee Democrat, was senator from 1907 to 1912. 
53 James E. Martine, a Democrat, served in the Senate from 1911 to 1917. 

54 Carroll S. Page, a Republican, served in the Senate from 1908 to 1923. 


55 Charles A. Culbertson, a Democrat, served in the Senate from 1899 to 1923 and was chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary from 1913 to 1917. He played an important role in 
framing many measures of the Wilson administration. 


56Shelby M. Cullom, a Republican, served in the Senate for thirty years (1883-1913). An 
untiring advocate of sdacl cecomeal over railroads, he was chairman of the special committee 
which drafted the interstate commerce bill in 1887. 


57Elihu Root, a prominent Republican, served in the Senate from 1909 to 1915. Secretary 
of War from 1899 to 1904 Root took vigorous steps in the reorganization of the Army. A 
close friend of Theodore Roosevelt, he served as Secretary of State from 1905 to 1909. 


58 James A. O’Gorman, a Democrat, served in the Senate from 1911 to 1917. 
59 William Alden Smith, a Republican, served in the Senate from 1907 to 1919. 
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of Mr. Albert Bacon Fall®® of New Mexico. Senator Warren® of Wyoming 
presented the credentials of Mr. Thomas Benton Catron® of New Mexico, Sena- 
tor Shively® of Indiana presented credentials of Mark A. Smith, and Senator 
Charles A. Culbertson of Texas presented mine. Escorted by these Senators to 
the Vice President’s rostrum, we were sworn in by the Vice President, James S. 
Sherman,® whose urbanity has earned him the sobriquet of “Sunny Jim”; where- 
upon, in conformity to a resolution of the Senate dated May 14, 1789, the 
Senate proceeded to ascertain into what classes the four new Senators should 
be assigned. 

A separate box from which to draw numbered paper slips was provided for 
each state. Mr. Catron from the New Mexico box and I from the Arizona box 
respectively drew a slip bearing simply “Number One”; hence he and I were 
assigned to Class No. 1, and our terms will expire March 4, 1917; Mr. Fall from 
the New Mexico box drew a slip marked “Number Two,” and his term will 
expire March 4, 1913; Mark Smith from the Arizona box drew a slip marked 
“Number Three,” and his term will expire March 4, 1915. Thus occurred a 
drawing which will not take place again unless and until some new state is 
admitted. Mark Smith was disappointed because he did not draw a “long term”; 
and as we walked from the Vice President’s rostrum to our seats, he asked to 
see the card I drew, and said, “I wish I could have drawn it.” My wife witnessed 
the drawing from the Senate gallery. 

Mark Smith and I received from a local florist, upon order from Messrs. T. A. 
Riordan and M. J. Riordan® of Flagstaff, many dozen American Beauty roses of 
the brave red with stems five feet long. After the drawing the following letter 
was brought to me in the Senate Chamber from Governor Wilson of New Jersey, 
who is seeking the Democratic nomination for President. 


60 Albert Bacon Fall, a Republican, served in the Senate from 1912 to 1921. As Secretary 
of the Interior under President Harding, Fall suffered great notoriety in the Teapot Dome 
scandal. 


61 Francis E. Warren, a Republican in the Senate from 1890 to 1929, was the last Union 
soldier to serve in Congress. 

62 Thomas B. Catron, a Republican, served in the Senate from 1913 to 1917. 

63 Benjamin F. Shiveley, a Democrat, served in the Senate from 1909 until his death in 1916. 


64 James S. Sherman, Republican of New York, was Vice President from 1909 until his death 
in 1912. As a member of the House of Representatives from 1883 to 1891 and from 1893 to 
1909, Sherman was long identified with the conservative wing of his party. 


85 Michael J. Riordan was born in Chicago in 1865 and came to — at the age of twenty. 
Active in livestock, lumber, and banking enterprises, he represented Coconino County in the 
Twenty-first Territorial Legislature. 
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Trenton, New Jersey 
April 1, 1912 


My dear Senator: 


I am expecting to be in Washington on Thursday next the fourth of April, and 
am wondering if I might have the pleasure of seeing you at my rooms in the New 
Willard Hotel sometime in the afternoon before one-half past three o'clock. 

Unfortunately I am bound to take a train at 3:40 for Chicago, but although 
I am sharply limited in time, I do not want to forego the advantage of seeing you 
while I am in the city, if it is possible for me to do so. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILson 


April 3, 1912. The following telegram was received from Mr. George Babbitt, 
who had known me since my boyhood. 


Flagstaff, Arizona 
April third 


Hon. Henry F. Ashurst 
Washington, D.C. 


Heartiest congratulations. You deserve the Senatorship as a fitting reward for your 
zealous efforts in behalf of Arizona. It was her good fortune that you drew the long 
term and we are all overjoyed. I trust you will live long in the service of the people 
and that your life will be full of happiness. 


Georce BasBitr 


Amidst these felicitations 1 am depressed, as I cannot (no man could) meas- 


ure up to the dizzily high standard which my friends have set for me. To fall 


below their high estimate of myself is to disappoint them poignantly, and to live 


up to such a high standard is not within the domain of speculation. 


Here is one of the felicitous telegrams. It is signed by one hundred Demo- 
cratic leaders, viz., 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Third April 


Hon. Henry F. Ashurst 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 


Warmest congratulations and highest esteem from all Arizona and your loyal con- 
stituents. Our love for you and faith in your ability, integrity and sincerity of purpose 
are a few of the attributes which will put Arizona on the highest pinnacle of progres- 
siveness where God and our manh has ordained and which we will attain under 


your able leadership. 


April 5, 1912. Governor Woodrow Wilson was in Washington yesterday, but 
I did not see him as my engagements at the Senate were such that I could not 
leave the Senate Chamber. I sent Mr. McKelligon, my secretary, to assure him 
of my confidence. 
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April 15, 1912. The sub-committee (Senators Dillingham,®* Brandegee,®’ and 
O'Gorman) of Senate Judiciary Committee today heard arguments for and 
against Hon. Richard E. Sloan,®* nominated by President Taft for district judge 
for Arizona. Judge Sloan was present with his counsel, Mr. Ernest Lewis of 
Phoenix, and Mr. William Seabury of New York, whilst Mr. Robert Morrison 
of Prescott argued against confirmation. 

In the evening I addressed the Young Men’s Democratic Club at New 
Willard Hotel and there learned of the sinking of the steamship “Titantic” with 
over a thousand lives lost. 


April 17, 1912. Attended a meeting of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
and observed how committee work is done. 


April 20, 1912. With Mr. E. Dana Durand, Director of the Census, and Hon. 
George A. Loud, representative from Michigan, I acted as a judge in a debate 
between George Washington and Washington and Lee Universities. 


April 30, 1912. Wife and I dined with Interstate Commerce Commissioner and 
Mrs. Franklin K. Lane.®® I met Mr. Lane in Arizona in my campaign in October, 
1911, when I boarded the passenger train at some flag station on the Southern 
Pacific and, after brushing off the dust, I spent an hour with him in the dining car. 


May I, 1912. Senator Mark Smith has many friends. He is one of the best story- 
tellers in Congress; and of all the Senators, his company is the most sought. His 
repartee and learning make him welcome everywhere. He is of such vast experi- 
ence in Congress that my unsophistications nettle him and tax his patience. 
He is opposing the confirmation of Judge Sloan. 


May 17, 1912. This fight Mark Smith and I are making against the confirmation 
of Judge R. E. Sloan, nominated for the district bench, is difficult. I do not 


66 William P. Dillingham, Republican of Vermont, served in the Senate from 1900 until his 
death in 1923. 


67Frank B. Brandegee, Republican of Connecticut, served in the Senate from 1905 until 
his death in 1924. 


68 Richard E. Sloan, born in Ohio in 1857, came to Arizona in 1884 after receiving his degree 
from Cincinnati Law College. Active in Republican politics, he was appointed to the Terri- 
torial Supreme Court by President Harrison in 1889, removed by President Cleveland, and 
reappointed by President McKinley in 1897. In 1911, a few months before Arizona was 
admitted to the Union, Sloan was appointed by President Taft as the last Territorial governor. 


69Franklin K. Lane, a native of Canada, was practicing law in California when President 
Roosevelt appointed him to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1905. He later became 
chairman of that body, but resigned in 1913 to accept the appointment of Secretary of the 
Interior in Wilson’s cabinet. 
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dislike Judge Sloan; I have tried many cases before him at nisi prius. In his later 
years on the bench, he became cross and sour. If Sloan comes to grief, it will be 
upon that age-old rock upon which many judges have been wrecked, viz., he rides, 
hunts, fishes, dines and fraternizes with a few but not with all the lawyers at 
his bar. Those with whom he does not ride, hunt, fish, or dine are filled with 
jealousy and rage. He is assailed with a fury which he cannot understand.” 


May 26, 1912. To St. Patrick’s Church with Senator O’Gorman; thence to lunch- 
eon with Monsignor Russell and Uncle Joe Cannon,” sometime Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 


May 27, 1912. Attended court as a witness against one H. A. W. Page, indicted 
for libeling Representative H. D. Clayton of Alabama. Thence to War Depart- 
ment to urge General Leonard Wood,” Chief of Staff, not to abandon Fort 
Whipple,” an Army post near Prescott. 





70The passing of time brought a change in Ashurst’s viewpoint concerning Judge Sloan. 
On June 17, 1933, he bei or in his diary: “Twenty-one years ago President Taft nomi- 
nated Mr. Sloan for U.S. District Judge for Arizona, but Senator Mark Smith and I pre- 
vented his confirmation by the Senate. Today, mellow and uncomplaining, Mr. Sloan seems 
to have forgiven me, but I have not forgiven myself. Remorse, like a festering arrow, has for 
years troubled me over the fact that Mark Smith and I could have had such malignant 
heart and such beefy brain as to reject this scholar and jurist.” 


71Joseph G. Cannon, Republican of Illinois, served in the House of Representatives from 
1873 to 1891, from 1893 to 1911, and from 1915 to 1923. Speaker of the House from 1904 
to 1911, he was the acknowledged leader of the “standpat” Republicans in that body. Can- 
non’s great powers as Speaker were effectively broken by an alliance of progressive Republi- 
cans and Democrats in 1910. 


72Leonard Wood, a graduate of Harvard Medical School, became a contract surgeon in the 
Army Medical Corps and served in the operations against Geronimo in Arizona. He met 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1897 and became his fast friend, and during the Spanish-American 
War Colonel Wood was commanding officer of the First U.S. Volunteer Cavalry (“Rough 
Riders”) with Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt as second in command. Wood subsequently 
served as governor of Santiago, as military governor of Cuba (1899-1902), as governor of 
Moro in the Philippine Islands, and as chief of staff of the Army (1910-14). When the 
United States entered World War I General Wood was passed over, reportedly for reasons 
of physical disability, in favor of General Pershing, who was given command of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. Since Wood had no command in France, there arose in many quar- 
ters the complaint that Wilson’s Democratic administration was unwilling to place a Republi- 
can general in a role of prominence. Wood was an unsuccessful candidate for the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1920, and for the remainder of his active career (1921-27) he 
served as governor-general of the Philippines. 


73Fort Whipple, established one mile northeast of Prescott in 1864, was one of the most 
important a posts in Territorial Arizona. In 1870 it became headquarters of the Military 
Department of Arizona, and after 1879 was usually called Whipple Barracks. The post was 
evacuated in 1898, regarrisoned in 1902, rebuilt in 1904, and finely abandoned by the Army 


on February 15, 1913. In 1922 the buildings were assigned to the Public Health Service. 
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June 1, 1912. Senator Clarke”* of Arkansas spoke in executive session against 
Judge Sloan’s confirmation. Senators Root of New York and Clark of Wyoming 
spoke for Sloan. Senator Bailey of Texas defended Sloan when Sloan’s debts were 
discussed. Bailey said that Sergeant S. Prentiss, the eloquent orator, left the state 
of Mississippi full of unpaid promissory notes. 1 agreed that Judge Sloan’s debts 
are no evidence of his unfitness for the bench. He has lived modestly and his 
salary as judge has been small. 


June 8, 1912. Mr. Obed B. Frye, now of Terre Haute, Indiana, called. He was 
my chum at Flagstaff when we were boys. 


June 10, 1912. Senate considered the conference report on the Army appropria- 
tion bill, whereupon Senator Lodge” opposed the item in the form of “new 
matter” which the conferees on the disagreeing votes of the two houses has inserted 
into the conference report. Senator Lodge argued that the “new matter,” if enacted 
into law, would make it impossible for General Leonard Wood to be Chief of 
Staff again and impossible for either General Funston” or General Goethals”* 
ever to be Chief of Staff. Senator Francis E. Warren, one of the conferees who 
had inserted the “new matter,” defended the “new matter” upon the hypothesis 
that four years was long enough for one man to serve as Chief of Staff, and that 
after four years of such service the officer should resume service in the line. 


74James P. Clarke, Democrat of Arkansas, served in the Senate between 1903 and 1916. 
He can be identified with neither the conservative nor the liberal wing of his party. Clarke 
did not hesitate to oppose administration measures; yet he was popular among his colleagues 
and was elected president pro tempore of the Senate in 1913 and re-elected in 1915. 


Sergeant S. Prentiss (1808-1850), Whig Congressman from Mississippi, was widely 
known for his forensic powers. 


76Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, one of the foremost Republicans of the period, 
served in the Senate from 1893 until his death in 1924. His chief interest was in foreign 
affairs, and his close friend Theodore Roosevelt often sought his advice. While Lodge was 
a conservative, he was not closely associated with the “standpat” group in his pay: He is 
remembered principally for his leadership in the struggle against acceptance of the Treaty 
of Versailles as advocated by President Wilson. 


77Frederick Funston, a botanist on the staff of the Department of Agriculture, entered the 
service of the Cuban revolutionaries in 1896. When the United States declared war against 
Spain in 1898, Funston was given command of a regiment of Kansas Volunteers. In the 
Philippines his troops distinguished themselves in the campaign against Aguinaldo’s insur- 
rectionists, and Funston was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general at the age of thirty- 
three. By a brilliant ruse Funston captured Aguinaldo in March, 1901, and was awarded the 
Medal of Honor. Funston stayed in the Army, commanded the military forces that occupied 
Vera Cruz in 1914, and when Pershing was dispatched on the punitive expedition into Mex- 
ico in 1916 General Funston was in command of American units on the border. 


78George W. Goethals, a graduate of West Point and an officer in the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, came into prominence as chief of construction on the Panama Canal after 1907. Presi- 


dent Roosevelt gave Goethals complete responsibility for the administration of this immense 
project. 
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Senator Root entered the debate and, as he was sometime Secretary of War, 
his remarks were listened to with interest. After criticising the bad practice on 
the part of the conferees of inserting “new matter” into conference reports, he 
concluded his remarks with the following: “You might as well adopt a provision 
saying that after the 5th day of March no man whose initials are L. W. should 
ever be detailed as Chief of Staff.” Upon roll call the conference report was 
agreed to. 

I voted against the adoption of the conference report as it was a discrimina- 
tion against General Wood, whom I knew to have rendered conspicuous service 
in the “early days” of Arizona when the Apache Indian raids were frequent. 
Friction exists between Brigadier-General John J. Pershing (son-in-law of Senator 
Warren) and Major-General Wood; but whatever may have caused the “new 
matter” to be inserted into the conference report, it was obvious that Senator 
Warren was anxious to disqualify General Wood from further service as Chief 


of Staff. 


June 17, 1912. President Taft vetoed Army appropriation bill because of item 
therein which would have disqualified General Leonard Wood for reappointment 
to position of Chief of Staff. 


June 20, 1912. For the past sixty days politicians have watched with varying emo- 
tions the contest between President Taft and Colonel Roosevelt for the Republi- 
can presidential nomination. If but one-half of what each says against the other be 
true, then neither of them should be President.”® 


June 21, 1912. Mr. Reese Ling, the newly elected Democratic National Commit- 
teeman, came in today from Arizona exuding amiability. 


June 23, 1912. My wife and I visited at Arlington Cemetery the grave of Captain 
Buckey O’Neill,®° an Arizona hero who fell in the Spanish-American War in 
July, 1898. 





79During Theodore Roosevelt’s first administration (1901-05) reformers gained support 
within the Republican party for their demands for honest government, effective regulation 
of monopolies, and conservation of natural resources. To some extent Roosevelt identified 
himself with these progressives, but without forfeiting his political ties with their conserva- 
tive opponents. In 1908 Roosevelt was successful in bringing about the nomination of William 
Howard Taft as his successor. President Taft endeavored to carry on Roosevelt's policies, but 
had the misfortune to sit at the head of a badly divided Republican party. When it became 
impossible in 1910 for him to hold the two factions together, Taft chose to support the con- 
servatives. The progressive Republicans now regarded Taft as a traitor to their cause, and 
in time Hod came to share this conviction. In 1912 Roosevelt openly avowed his inten- 


tion of wresting the Republican nomination from Taft, but failed in this and led his adherents 
out of the Republican ranks to form the Progressive (“Bull Moose”) party. This schism 
opened the way for the election of a Democratic president. 


80 William Owen “Buckey” O’Neill, born in St. Louis in 1860 and reared in Washington, 
D.C., studied law at National University and received his degree in 1879. He arrived at 
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June 25, 1912. Wife and | attended a session of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion at Baltimore, where we saw W. J. Bryan defeated for temporary chairman. 
The Champ Clark men feared that if W. J. B. were made temporary chairman 
his oratory would stampede the convention and secure the nomination for himself. 
Bungling managers are in charge of Mr. Clark’s campaign. 


June 27, 1912. My wife, two secretaries, and myself attended Democratic National 
Convention at Baltimore where everything was smooth as alabaster until W. J. B. 
presented his anti-Ryan-Belmont-Morgan resolution; then chaos reigned. His 
resolution threw the convention into bad humor, and its tumult so impressed 
him that he withdrew some of the injudicious words of his resolution. 


July 1, 1912. Governor Woodrow Wilson now in lead at Baltimore Convention. 
The convention hall is filled with the shouting of the captains and with curses 
of W. J. B. for his “betrayal” of Champ Clark.®! 


Prescott in 1883, and five years later was appointed clerk and then judge of the probate 
court of Yavapai County. In time he became sheriff of Yavapai County and mayor of 
Prescott, and ran unsuccessfully for Arizona delegate to Congress in 1894 and 1896 as a 
Populist. A man of immense energy and diversified interests, O'Neill founded a stockmen’s 
newspaper, Hoof and Horn, at Prescott in 1885, and in 1898 he raised a regiment of volun- 
teers even before Congress had declared war against Spain. Serving as captain of Troo 
“A” in the First U.S. Volunteer Cavalry (“Rough Riders”), he was killed at San Juan Hill 
Cuba, on July 1, 1898. A large equestrian monument honoring O'Neill was unveiled in the 
plaza at Prescott in 1907. 


81Jn 1912 victory was in the air for the Democratic party, and competition for the presi- 
dential nomination was unusually keen. William Jennings Bryan, who had been the party’s 
candidate three times, did not aspire to another opportunity; he was determined, however, 
that the honor should not fall to his conservative opponents. Most prominent among the 
contenders for nomination were Governor Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey, Governor Judson 
Harmon of Ohio, Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, and Champ Clark of Missouri, Speaker of the 
House. Clark appeared strongest in that he enjoyed the support of most of the urban Demo- 
cratic organizations as well as Bryan’s rural following. Wilson, who had won a national 
reputation as a reforming governor, lacked Bryan’s endorsement. When the national conven- 
tion assembled in Baltimore, Bryan led a partially successful drive against conservative control 
of the machinery, in which he introduced a resolution pledging the party not to nominate 
any candidate subservient to “J. P. Morgan, Thomas Fortune Ryan, August Belmont, or any 
other members of the privilege-hunting and favor-seeking class.” Both Ryan and Belmont 
were members of the New York delegation. As soon as the balloting began, Clark passed 
into the lead, but his supporters were unable to muster the necessary two-thirds vote. Victory 
appeared to be within their reach, however, when the New York delegation swung into 
their camp on the tenth ballot. Ordinarily this would have touched off a eer lewis move- 
ment; but the supporters of Wilson and Underwood stood firm and, on the fourteenth ballot, 
Bryan deserted Clark by voting for Wilson in the belief that the New York delegation was 
dominated by “privilege-seeking” interests. Bryan’s decision spelled disaster for Clark and, 
after a contest prolonged to the forty-sixth ballot, Wilson won the nomination. 
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July 6, 1912. Sent the following letter to Governor Wilson: 


Hon. Woodrow Wilson 
Governor of New Jersey 
Seagirt, New Jersey 


My dear Governor Wilson: 


Flippity-flop, goes the brim of my hat, 
Hippity-hop the sole of my shoe; 
From shoe to hat, I am certain that 
Every western state will vote for you. 


Just a line to tell you that it is the unanimous consensus of opinion that you will 
not only be elected but will make a good and great president. 
I am, dear sir, with kind personal regards and sentiments of esteem, 


Cordially yours, 
Henry F. Asnurst 


July 12, 1912. Received the following from Gov. Woodrow Wilson: 


Trenton, New Jersey 
July 11, 1912 


My dear Senator: 


That was a very delightful letter of yours of July sixth. The simile that was in 
it had also the energy of conviction and I enjoyed it particularly. Thank you very 
much. 


Cordially yours, 
Wooprow WILSon 


July 13, 1912. Senator Lorimer®? of Illinois whose election, it is alleged, is tainted 
with fraud, concluded his three-day speech in his own defense. He spoke bravely. 
Large numbers in the galleries in tears when he concluded. On the vote he was 
excluded by almost two to one. 


July 20, 1912. Senate considered Sundry Civil Appropriation bill. When the item 
making appropriations for National Parks was reached, various Senators described 
the scenic grandeur of their respective states; whereupon I turned loose some 
superlatives as to the scenic grandeur of Arizona. 





82 William Lorimer, a Republican, served from 1895 to 1901 and from 1903 to 1909 in the 
House of Representatives, where he was known as “the blond boss.” In 1909, after a dead- 
lock of five months in the Illinois legislature, Lorimer was elected to the Senate. Within a 
year the Chicago Tribune charged that certain Democratic legislators had been bribed to 
secure his election, and in May, 1910, Lorimer SS before the Senate to defend him- 
self against charges of bribery and corruption. The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections decided in his favor; but Senators LaFollette and Beveridge led new fights against 


him, and on July 13, 1912 Lorimer was expelled from the Senate. 
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August 2, 1912. Senate sat at a court of impeachment. The managers from the 
House of Representatives were announced and were conducted to the seats 
arranged for them in front of the secretary’s desk. The respondent, Judge Arch- 
bald,** Associate Judge, U.S. Commerce Court, accompanied by his counsel, 
entered the chamber and took the seats provided for them; whereupon a number 
of Senators, who had not been sworn in as judges in the impeachment trial, 
took the requisite oath. 

After debate between the House managers and the counsel for the respondent, 
Senator Clark of Wyoming, the chairman of the Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary, announced that he anticipated that a decision as to a date upon which the 
trial of the respondent should begin, would lead to much debate; whereupon 
the galleries were cleared, the Senate doors closed, and the question was up 
as to what date should be set for commencing the trial. Some Senators insisted 
that the trial should proceed immediately, others urged that the trial should 
not be commenced until the summer was over. After two hours of wrangling, 
Senator Root, of large capacity for solving practical difficulties, suggested an 
expedient so simple that every Senator wondered why he himself had not hit 
upon that particular plan for setting the day of trial. 

Senator Root moved that the secretary call the roll of the Senators and that 
as each Senator’s name was called, instead of voting “Aye” or “No,” the Senator 
should respond by naming a date on which he desired the trial to commence. 
Upon roll call over a score of dates were voted for; but the 3rd of December, 1912, 
received the highest number of votes, whereupon the Senate went into open ses- 
sion and the eligible order was entered directing that the trial of the respondent 
should begin on December 3 next. 


August 7, 1912. The Senate considered the House bill providing for the opening, 
protection, and operation of the Panama Canal and the sanitation and govern- 
ment of the Canal Zone, which bill provides amongst other things, that “no 
tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged exclusively in the coast-wise trade of 
the United States.” The motion of Senator Burton of Ohio, to strike this free 
transit provision for the bill, brought an animated debate which lasted until 
midnight; but before adjournment Senator Burton’s motion was decided in the 
negative — yeas eleven, nays forty-four. Every Democratic Senator present voted 
to reject the Burton amendment, that is to say, voted for free transit through the 
Canal for American ships engaged exclusively i in our coast-wise trade. 

Learning that a number of Democratic Senators were on the point of voting 
for the Burton amendment, I took a copy of the National Democratic Platform 
adopted at Baltimore not two months ago, went to the respective Senators and 


83 Judge Robert W. Archbald of the short-lived United States Court of Commerce was found 
guilty by the Senate on January 13, 1913, on five of thirteen articles of impeachment lodged 


against him by the House of Representatives. He was disqualified from again holding Federal 
office. 
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pointed out to them the following pledges in our Platform: “We favor the exemp- 
tion from toll of American ships engaged in coastwise trade passing through the 
Canal.” And again: “Our pledges are made to be kept when in office as well as 
relied upon during the campaign.” I asked them how the Democratic party in 
the coming campaign expected to earn the esteem of the people if we violate our 


pledges during the campaign? 


August 8, 1912. Senate passed the bill providing for the opening, protection, and 
maintenance of the Panama Canal, with free transit through the canal for 
American ships engaged exclusively in our coast-wise trade.** 


Prescott — September 30, 1912. Spent this month preparing the Marley cases 
and other law cases which I had pending in the courts when last March I left 
Arizona to take up my duties in the Senate. When these pending cases are dis- 
posed of, I shall abandon law practice. The public is entitled to all my time. 


October 19, 1912. Attorney Thomas A. Flynn of Flagstaff and I returned today 
to Prescott from Southern Arizona whither we were speaking for Wilson elec- 
tors. If no candidate for President (Wilson, Roosevelt, or Taft) shall receive 
a majority in the Electoral College, the duty of choosing the President will be 
transferred to the House of Representatives where each state, under the Consti- 
tution, would cast one vote. It is possible that a deadlock may ensue in the House 
of Representatives; its membership is now made up of forty-eight delegations, of 
which twenty-two state delegates would vote Democratic, twenty-two would vote 
Republican and four delegations are evenly divided. 


October 29, 1912. Finished trial of the Marley cases here at Holbrook before 
Judge Sidney Sapp* and a jury. Hon. Reese M. Ling and Hon. E. S. Clark were 
leading counsel for the prosecution and were well prepared. All Marleys are 
convicted. Judge Sapp granted certificate of “probable cause” which will stay 
execution of the sentence of the Marleys and thus keep them from prison until 


Supreme Court decides their appeal. 





84In 1901 the United States and Great Britain ratified the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which 
removed non-American obstacles to the construction of a canal across Central America by 
the United States. Among other stipulations, the treaty provided that the canal was to be 
open to ships of all nations on equal terms. But on August 24, 1912, Congress passed the 
Panama Canal Act, exempting American coastal vessels from payment of tolls. Great Britain 
claimed that this act violated the treaty, contending that the phrase “all nations” included 
the United States. President Wilson, fearing that the United States might be charged with 
bad faith and hoping that he could win British support for his Mexican policy, later success- 
fully urged Congress to repeal that portion of the act providing for tolls exemptions. 


85 Sidney Sapp was born in IIlinois in 1868 and came to Holbrook in 1909, where he estab- 
lished a law practice. He was elected judge of the Superior Court of Navajo County in 1911 
and served until 1919. Sapp also published The Holbrook News. 
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Washington, December 2, 1912. Congress convenes and Senate adjourns out 
of respect to memory of Vice President Sherman, Senator Rayner*® of Maryland, 
and Senator Heyburn® of Idaho, who died during adjournment. 


December 22, 1912. Yesterday I went to Princeton, New Jersey, and met the 
President-designate, Governor Woodrow Wilson. I called at his residence in the 
evening, was admitted by Mrs. Wilson who said the Governor had just arrived 
from Trenton, and within a minute, in he walked. We exchanged salutations. 
He laid down an armload of papers and removed his cap and greatcoat. Our 
conversation touched public questions; but it was obvious to me that he had not 
forgotten his controversy with some of the trustees and faculty of Princeton 
University during his presidency thereof, as he referred to the subject. This con- 
troversy began with and involved Wilson’s plan of reconstructing the campus into 
quadrangles where students, men of all classes together in each building, could 
take meals and lodgings. This Wilson plan seemed to call for the elimination 
of clubs, an old institution at Princeton which bound the students in fellowship. 

During our discussion of this episode of his Princeton career, he referred 
to the contest against his Princeton plans, waged by Dean Andrew West and 
Trustee Moses Taylor Pyne. I suggested that he offer them consulships in 
Madagascar or Haiti. It was in my mind seriously to say to him that he should 
be content to know that while the efforts of Dean West and Mr. Pyne brought 
outward elegance to the University, his own labors in the intellectual and moral 
realm gave to the University a new dignity, fresher tone and a grander soul, but 
discretion warned me not to pursue the subject and I took my leave. Went to 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, to a public dinner in honor of Governor- 
Elect William Sulzer and at midnight left for Washington with W. J. B. 


January 2, 1913. Senator Joseph W. Bailey of Texas spoke three hours bidding 
farewell to the Senate. He denounced William R. Hearst and assailed the initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall. Senator Bailey was, in 1896, a delegate to the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention which nominated W. J. B. for the Presidency; and 
although four years previously he had tutored W. J. B. in bimetallism, he reluc- 
tantly supported Bryan’s nomination, alleging that Bryan, by his advocacy of 
government-owned railroads and telegraphs, was not a Democrat. 

Senator Bailey is tall, of adonic beauty, of golden voice, and is a tremendously 
attractive orator. He came to the Senate in 1901 after ten years service in the 
House of Representatives. He is a colossal engine of majestic colloquial expression, 
has specialized on the Federal Constitution, and seems to speak with effortless 
power. He resigns from the Senate as he is not en rapport with Wilson and Bryan. 


86Isidor Rayner, a Democrat, served in the Senate from 1905 to 1912. 


87 Weldon Brinton Heyburn, a Republican, served in the Senate from 1903 to 1912. 
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He may return to public life as he has charm as an orator and has learning and 
courage. He would not suffer if compared to Burke, Pitt, Fox, Webster, Clay, 
Benton, Ingersoll, Bryan, or Conkling. Many superb stallions are named “Joe 
Bailey” — an appraisal of the personal beauty, the jovian presence, the lines of 
elegance of this man. 


January 3, 1913. Senator Jeff Davis** of Arkansas died last evening. Wife and I 
attended White House diplomatic reception given by President and Mrs. Taft. 
President Taft beamed cordially upon all and showed no disappointment that at 
recent elections he had carried but two states, viz., Utah and Vermont. 


January 13, 1913. Senate voted on the various impeachment articles in re: Judge 
Robert W. Archbald.*® He is found guilty on several counts. Judge Archbald, 
Senator Lorimer, Eugene Schmitz, ex-mayor of San Francisco, and others demon- 
strate that now and then civic virtue demands a victim, seizes one, crushes and 
ruins him, and civic virtue then falls asleep. 


January 16, 1913. Opulent Colonel E. E. Ayer,®! of Chicago, called. In 1882 
Mr. Ayer built a sawmill at Flagstaff, Arizona. As a private soldier he marched 
through Arizona fifty years ago. 


January 18, 1913. Whilst at the Capitol I was seized with agonizing plan in my 
stomach, tried to walk to my apartments at the Farragut, but was unable to do so. 


January 27, 1913. Returned today from memorial services held at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in honor of memory of Representative Wedemeyer who jumped from 
a steamer on January 2 last, a few miles out of the harbor of Colon. Met my 
brother, Charles, at Ann Arbor. He is a lawyer in Detroit. 


February 6, 1913. Received frantic telegrams from Prescott advising that troops 
at Whipple Barracks, Prescott, were about to be sent away, whereupon I pro- 
tested to Secretary of War Stimson against the transfer. 





88 Jeff Davis, a Democrat, served in the Senate from 1907 to 1913. 
89See n. 83. 


9 Eugene E. Schmitz, an orchestra leader who was elected mayor of San Francisco on the 
Union Labor ticket in 1901, conducted an administration marked vd flagrant corruption. 
In 1909 Scmitz’s closest associate was sentenced to prison, and the former mayor escaped 


only by a technicality. 


91Edward E. Ayer (1841-1927) served as a Union soldier in Arizona during the Civil 
War. In later life a railroadman, lumberman, and bibliophile, Ayer assembled an enormous 
library noteworthy for its rare source material on the native races of North America, Hawaii, 
and the Philippine Islands, and donated it in 1911 to the Newberry Library in Chicago. 


The collection is maintained separately in his name. 
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February 12, 1913. The Senators marched to the House of Representatives and 
there, agreeably to the Constitution, the electoral votes were counted, the result 
ascertained and announced in legal but slouch form. My friend, Attorney E. E. 
Ellinwood® of Bisbee, is here and we discussed the mutations of politics. He and 
I were associated years ago in many law cases. He was U.S. District Attorney 
for Arizona under the second Cleveland administration and proved to be a 
lawyer of large ability. 


February 23, 1913. Lunched with Senator Newlands® of Nevada at his home at 
Woodley Lane. In his youth Senator Newlands had a mass of independent red 
hair which the burdens of office have thinned away. He dresses 4 la Ward 
McAllister. 


March 4, 1913. Inauguration. In the Senate the hum of the galleries, the flash- 
ings of the costumes of the diplomatic folk, the eagerness of those so soon to come 
into power and the reticence of those soon to surrender position, all had a place 
in the picture. The various distinguished visitors were announced by the sergeant- 
at-arms, and finally the outgoing and incoming Presidents entered amidst hush 
and then much applause. Vice President Marshall and the new Senators were 
inducted into office. 

After the ceremonies in the Senate Chamber, the Senators marched to the 
exercises outside. The Chief Justice of the United States, White, administered 
the oath to Woodrow Wilson and a mighty shout from the assembled thousands 
went up. Not since the inauguration of Andrew Jackson in 1829 has there been 
such fervor amongst the Democrats. Many policemen and plain-clothes officials 
were required to keep the crowd from smothering the new President. Mrs. 
Ashurst viewed the parade from a window on Pennsylvania Avenue, but I 
employed the time in my office going through my mail and writing in this 
journal. 

William H. Taft smilingly saw his successful opponent inducted into office 
amidst the shouting multitude, which four years ago braved a violent snowstorm 
to shout for Taft. The ambition of T. R. destroyed Taft’s chances for re-election. 





92Everett E. Ellinwood (1862-1943) was born in Ohio and attended Knox College and the 
University of Michigan before moving to Flagstaff in 1890. U.S. district attorney oe 1893 
to 1898, Ellinwood was also chairman of the Democratic Territorial Commission in 1906 
and a delegate to the Constitutional Convention of 1910. He did not sign the Arizona Con- 
stitution in protest against the provision regarding judicial recall. Ellinwood served on the 
Board of Regents of the University of Arizona from 1923 to 1927, and was twice president 
of the Board A Democrat, he was defeated in the 1926 gubernatorial primary by George 
W. P. Hunt. 


93 Francis G. Newlands, a Democrat, served in the Senate from 1903 until his death in 
1917. Most widely known for sponsoring the reclamation act of 1902 which bears his name, 
Newlands was also an expert on problems of finance and railroad transportation. 
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T. R.’s administration was never dull, while Taft’s furnished no sensations despite 
the many problems with which Taft grappled. Economic changes came during 
Taft’s administration, but he disdained the politician’s art of capitalizing them. 
Of all political defects that hamper a President, to be prosaic is the most deadly. 
Witness old John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Tyler, Fillmore, Buchanan, 
Hayes, and Benjamin Harrison. 

A feature of our American system is a jealousy toward eminence or personal 
ascendence. In our politics and office-holding the leader has his day and then 
makes way for another leader, who in his turn is rejected. A republic “ping pongs” 
great offices from one man to another with nonchalant indifference to merit, 
talent, or experience. In a republic the people are the source of authority, hence 
Wilson will have his day and make way for another, and so on ad infinitum. 
Individuals are grateful, the public never. Gratitude is a jewel, a noble attribute 
that becomes a prince, but a republic must not toy with so occult a gem. 


March 5, 1913. Democratic Senators in conference, canvassing the candidates for 
sergeant-at-arms and secretary of the Senate. Senator Mark Smith and I called 
upon Mr. McReynolds, the new Attorney-General. 





94 James C. McReynolds, a native of Kentucky, practiced law in New York before becoming 
President Wilson’s first Attorney General. Appointed to the Supreme Court in 1914, 
McReynolds served a long tenure and was one of the more conservative justices among 
the “nine old men” of New Deal days. 
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THE ELECTION THE WEST DECIDED: 1916 


by 
JAMES ALLEN BEATSON 


The author, who studied for the Ph.D. degree at Duke University, is now Asso- 
ciate Professor of History in The University of Arizona. Dr. Beatson currently is 
at work on a political history of the administrations of Presidents Jefferson, 


Madison, and Monroe which he plans to entitle The Virginia Dynasty, 1800- 
1825. 


One of the significant phenomena of mid-twentieth-century America is 
the growing political power of the trans-Mississippi West. Even though 
a map of the United States as the politician sees it still shrinks the Rocky 
Mountain states into an area smaller than New York City, the ever in- 
creasing population of the West gives it a significant and ever louder 
voice in electing the President of the United States and determining 
which of the two major parties shall control the Congress. 

This is a recent development. In only one Presidential election so 
far has the trans-Mississippi West proved decisive in determining the 
outcome. It may be said the campaign of 1916 marks the coming of age 
of the New West in national politics. It might be maintained that 1916 
marks the emergence in national elections of the “Solid West,” except 
that the solidarity exhibited by the Western states in every Presidential 
contest since 1916 has been rather the manifestation of national trends 
than of any peculiar Western cohesiveness. But in 1916 the West united 
to elect the candidate which the Northeast and the Middle West had 
rejected — a situation unique in American political history. 

In 1912 the last of the Western territories achieved statehood, with 
Arizona becoming the forty-eighth in the spring of that year. The Presi- 
dential campaign of 1912 saw the Progressive movement, which had 
been gaining momentum for a dozen or more years, come to a climax in 


[39] 
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the three-way race for the Presidency among Wilson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Taft. The West divided its electoral vote that November 
among the three major candidates: Utah was one of the two states which 
Taft carried; California, Washington, Minnesota, and South Dakota 
gave Roosevelt pluralities; and the Democrat, Wilson, carried the re- 
mainder of the Western states. However, only in Arizona among the 
states west of the Mississippi did Wilson poll a majority of the total vote 
cast — and in Arizona his majority was a bare 51 per cent. Obviously, 
Wilson carried the West in 1912 as he carried the other sections of the 
country outside the Solid South because the GOP was split down the 
middle. 

Wilson’s administration reflected very little Western influence. 
True, the Peerless Leader, William Jennings Bryan, who had first fused 
the West into a semblance of political unity in the cause of Free Silver 
back in the 1890's, was appointed Secretary of State; but Bryan never 
exercised much influence with Wilson or his advisers. And if Colonel 
Edward M. House, Wilson’s all-powerful adviser and alter ego, was a 
Texan, he must surely be the most atypical Texan ever to achieve domi- 
nance in the Lone Star State. 

The European war caused little political repercussion in the United 
States for more than a year after its inception in late summer, 1914. The 
main concern, politically, which the war produced during its first year 
was the recession which hit certain segments of the American economy 
in the fall of 1914 because of the dislocation of European trade. Until 
the Lusitania sinking of April, 1915, the overwhelming majority of 
Americans, Democrat and Republican alike, rejoiced that the wide 
Atlantic separated them from “decadent” Europe, and had no intention 
of allowing the United States to become involved, militarily, in the con- 
flict. Especially was this determination voiced in the Middle West and 
the Rocky Mountain states. 

President Wilson’s first official cognizance of the war came with 
his Neutrality Proclamation of August 18, 1914, in which he asked 
his fellow citizens to observe “neutrality of thought as well as of action” 





1 The New York Times, August 19, 1914. The text of Wilson’s Neutrality Proclamation read, 
in part: “The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name during these days 
that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial in thought as well as in action, must put a 
curb upon our sentiments as well as upon every transaction that might be construed as a pref- 
erence of one party to the struggle before another.” 
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—a request which the American people conspicuously refused to heed; 
indeed, Wilson, himself, and all of the Cabinet except Secretary of 
State Bryan professed from the fall of 1914 a partiality towards the 
cause of France and Britain and maintained a neutrality decidedly be- 
nevolent towards the Allied powers. 

To the Peerless Leader, a dedicated pacifist, the Wilsonian “neu- 
trality” was wholly unneutral and fraught with peril of involving the 
United States in the fighting. Hoping to be able to temper Wilson’s 
policies, Bryan went along with the President as far as he could, but 
the break came during the Lusitania crisis. Rather than sign Wilson’s 
bristling “Second Lusitania Note,” the Great Commoner resigned from 
the Cabinet June 8, 1915.” 

At the outbreak of the war, most Americans hoped it would be 
of short duration; but as time wore on, the predictable end of the con- 
flict receded farther and farther into the future. The stalemate on the 
western front spelled a long war of uncertain issue. France and Britain, 
their store of military supplies nearing exhaustion, turned to the United 
States as their arsenal. In the wake of huge Allied war orders came a 
wave of prosperity to supplant the depression caused by the loss of Eu- 
ropean markets in the fall of 1914.° The upturn in the economic cycle 
came as a boon to the Wilson administration and the Democratic party 
which faced a Presidential election in 1916. 

Since the fall of 1914 General Leonard Wood, chief of staff of 
the United States Army; Theodore Roosevelt, his great good friend; 
and a few other alarmists had been urging on an indifferent public the 
necessity of increasing the size and efficiency of the Army and Navy.‘ 
President Wilson, who had vigorously opposed any increment of the 
military establishment in his State of the Union Message of December, 
1914,° experienced a change of heart shortly after the Lusitania crisis. 
On July 21, 1915, the President instructed his Secretaries of War and 





2 William Jennings and Mary Baird Bryan, Memoirs (Philadelphia, 1925), p. 404. 


3Joseph V. Fuller, “Genesis of the Munitions Traffic in World War I,” Journal of Modern 
History, v. 6 (1934), pp. 280-293. 


*Hermann Hagedorn, Leonard Wood, A Biography (New York, 1931), v. 2, p. 145 ff. 


5 Wilson asserted on this occasion, “We shall not alter our attitudes because some amongst 
us are nervous and excited.” The New York Times, December 9, 1914. 
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Navy to draw up plans for enlarging their respective arms of the mili- 
tary.° 

By November, 1915, Wilson had evolved his plan for strength- 
ening the national defense, a plan he set forth in an address in New 
York City on November 4.” Wilson’s Preparedness Plan stirred up a 
storm of controversy. It was denounced by both the alarmists of the 
Wood-Roosevelt school,’ to whom it was inadequate, and by the pacifists 
of the Bryan persuasion, to whom any increase in the military establish- 
ment was anathema. 

But Wilson, his acute political instinct sensing in Preparedness a 
possible Republican vote-getting issue in 1916, embarked on a speaking 
tour in behalf of his program, concentrating on the Middle West, where 
anti-Preparedness sentiment appeared most vocal. Wilson made it clear 
to his audiences that he did not regard the issue of national defense as 
one which should be made the football of partisan politics. “I hope,” 
he said, “that the question of national defense will not by anybody be 
drawn into campaign uses or partisan aspects.”® Actually, Wilson was, 
even then, laying the groundwork for making the issue of Preparedness 
one of the major arguments for his re-election in November, 1916. Po- 
litically, Wilson’s Preparedness tour was a great success; but the ovations 
of the crowds who came out to hear him, particularly those in the Middle 
West, were in large measure for the President’s emphatic pledge to keep 
the United States out of the European war.” 

It was evident by the spring of 1916 that foreign policy, for the first 
time in more than two generations, would play a major role in the Pres- 
idential campaign. But the leaders of both parties were uncertain as to 
how the issue might be exploited successfully for their respective bene- 
fits. The Republicans had good reason to doubt the popular appeal of 





®Ray Stannard Baker, The Life and Letters of Woodrow Wilson (New York, 1928-1939), 
v. 6, pp. 8-9. 


7 The New York Times, November 5, 1915. 


8 Roosevelt called Wilson’s plan a “shadow program.” Public statement quoted in The New 
York Times, November 15, 1915. 


®The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, ed. Ray Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd 
(New York, 1925-1927), v. 4, p. 7. 


10David Lawrence, who had been a student of Wilson’s at Princeton, covered the Prepared- 
ness tour. He records: “The people shouted ap roval as the President revealed how earnestly 
he had striven to keep the country out of war.’ David Lawrence, The True Story of Woodrow 
Wilson (New York, 1924), p. 170. 
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the bellicose pro-Allied speeches of Theodore Roosevelt. When GOP 
senior-statesman Elihu Root attacked the Wilson administration’s con- 
duct of foreign affairs before the New York Republican Convention in 
February,’ the Democratic “Whip,” Senator James Hamilton Lewis of 
Illinois, rose immediately on the Senate floor to demand if what the 
GOP wanted was, in fact a shooting war with Germany.” 

The editor of the New Republic, independent liberal weekly, de- 
clared: “We have searched the Republican press almost in vain for a 
decisive comment on any immediate issue....As a matter of fact, 
the Republican leaders are hopelessly at odds on the most crucial 
questions.” 

It was the intention of the Democratic Congressional leaders to 
go before the country as the party which had maintained the peace, an 
intention voiced by Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, in his ad- 
dress to the Jefferson Day Dinner of April 3, 1916. The speaker eulo- 
gized Wilson as a man of infinite, “Lincolnian” patience, who prepared 
for war yet shunned it as “the supreme calamity that may befall a 
nation. ™* 

But Wilson, it developed, thought otherwise. Realizing the danger 
of the country’s being drawn into the war during the campaign, the 
President was loath to appeal to the pacifist sentiment of the country.” 
He proposed, instead, to key his campaign for re-election to his record 
of domestic achievements, his Preparedness program, and an appeal to 
the undivided loyalty of Americans to their country, an issue which 
would offer the opportunity for a vigorous assault on the “Hyphens.””* 

The Republican National Convention assembled at Chicago on 
June 8. Its primary task was that of fusing the two wings of the GOP, 
which had split apart in 1912, into some semblance of a united party 
—a feat attended by many pitfalls. The rift between progressives and 


11The New York Times, February 16, 1916. 

12Frederick Paxson, The Pre-War Years, 1913-1917 (New York, 1936), p. 335. 
13 The New Republic, v. 7 (May 6, 1916), p. 4. 

14The New York Times, April 4, 1916. 

15 Baker, Life and Letters of Woodrow Wilson, v. 6, p. 241. 


16“Hyphens” was the name Wilson applied to certain national groups, mainly German-Amer- 
icans and Irish-Americans, who professed sympathy with the Central Powers. 
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conservatives was still wide. Conferences between leaders of the two 
wings — such as the much-publicized meeting of Roosevelt and Root’’ 
— seemed to offer enough promise of bridging the chasm to move the 
Progressive party, at Roosevelt’s behest, to schedule its convention at 
the same time and in the same city as the Republicans. 

Although some Progressives asserted that Roosevelt’s nomination 
was the sine qua non of their renewed allegiance to the GOP, most ob- 
servers concluded he had‘no chance of becoming the Republican stand- 
ard bearer. The man most frequently mentioned for the nomination 
was Associate Justice Charles Evans Hughes of the United States Su- 
preme Court. Hughes’ eminent eligibility derived from several circum- 
stances: he had served on the bench since 1910, and hence had taken 
no part in the factional quarrels of 1912; his record as Governor of New 
York stamped him as a progressive, but a “safe” progressive; and his 
judicial silence on all public questions had alienated no group.” True, 
there were those who did not consider Hughes’ complete silence on the 
issues of the day a recommendation for this nomination,'® but most GOP 
politicians viewed it favorably. 

Ignoring the frantic maneuvers of Roosevelt, the Republicans pro- 
ceeded to nominate Justice Hughes on the third ballot; whereupon the 
Progressive convention, in defiance of TR’s will, renominated him by 
acclamation and demanded that he accept the tender. John W. Parker 
of Louisiana was given second place on the Progressive ticket, while 
the Republicans put up Senator Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana. 

The Republican platform dealt in broad generalities. The Nation 
found that “. . . it swallows all of the Progressive doctrines it can with- 
out gagging. It arraigns Wilson. It comes out gloriously for Ameri- 
canism.”” It also advocated peace. The plank on international affairs 
read, in part: “We desire peace, the peace of justice and right, and be- 
lieve in maintaining a strict and honest neutrality between the belliger- 
ents in the great war in Europe.” 





17The Nation, v. 102 (April 6, 1916), p. 374, described the Root-Roosevelt meeting acidly 
as “social justice seeking to repose in the arms of Mammon.” 


18 Tbid., v. 102 (May 20, 1916), p. 561. 

19See editorials and articles during May, 1916, in The New York Times. 
20 The Nation, v. 102 (June 17, 1916), p. 653. 

21 The New York Times, June 11, 1916. 
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Considering the disadvantages under which they labored, the Re- 
publicans had done rather well. They had framed a platform broad 
enough to hold the divergent elements of the party together, and they 
had nominated a candidate whose record was equally satisfactory, at 
least for the time being. On foreign affairs, particularly, Hughes was 
an unwritten slate, and if he could manage to avoid committing himself 
to any definite course of action during the canvass, he might be able to 
win the votes of isolationists and interventionists, of Anglophobe and 
Anglophile, alike. 

It was expected the Democratic convention at St. Louis would be 
a cut and dried affair. Wilson’s re-nomination was never in doubt; to 
make sure, Wilson drafted in February, 1916, a letter to the Ohio Sec- 
retary of State, indicating he would accept a second nomination, if 
tendered.” It was Wilson, indeed, who in consultation with Col. House, 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, Postmaster-General Burleson, Sec- 
retary of Treasury McAdoo, and others, worked out well in advance 
the agenda and details of the convention.” 

The choice of St. Louis as site of the Democratic convention of 
1916 was to assume a significance not planned by the Wilson managers. 
This was Bryan country. Although denied a place in the Nebraska 
delegation, the Peerless Leader attended the convention in the guise of 
a newspaper reporter; and in St. Louis, at least, Bryan — not Woodrow 
Wilson — was still Mr. Democrat. Eventually, the disgruntled Wilson 
managers were forced to invite him to address the convention, and Bryan 
delivered to the enthralled delegates what The New York Times charac- 
terized sourly as “a peace speech to the country on foreign affairs.” He 
rejoiced that in Wilson the country had a President “who has kept — 
who will keep — the country out of war.”” 





22Tn a letter to Congressman A. Mitchell Palmer, Wilson had made clear as early as February, 
1913, that he opposed the single-term plank of the Democratic platform of 1912 and would 
not feel bound by it. This letter was given to the press January 10, 1916. In it Wilson asserted 
that “Four years is... too short a term for a President who is... attempting a great work of 
reform.” The New York Times, January 11, 1916. For text of Wilson’s letter to the Ohio 
Secretary of State see The New York Times, February 15, 1916. 


23 Baker, Life and Letters of Woodrow Wilson, v. 6, p. 231. 
24June 16, 1916. 


25 The speech was so reported by the newspapermen on the scene. See Mark Sullivan, Our 
Times, v. 5: Over Here (New York, 1934), p- 236. 
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Already the convention had given unmistakable evidence that this 
was the issue; it would have no other. The delegates intended to key 
the Democratic campaign to the theme “He Kept Us Out of War’. 
Newton D. Baker is emphatic in his deposition that this phrase was 
not in Wilson’s preliminary draft of the platform which he brought 
with him to St. Louis; and Josephus Daniels corroborates Baker’s state- 
ment.” The phrase appears in the section of the platform endorsing the 
administration, which reads, in part: “In particular, we commend to the 
American people the splendid diplomatic victories of our great President, 
who has preserved the vital interests of our Government and its citizens, 
and kept us out of war.’ 

Although the phrase was distasteful to Wilson, who realized that 
it might backfire, the vast majority of Democratic newspapers and orators 
almost immediately took up the slogan with enthusiasm.” Walter Lipp- 
mann, two weeks earlier, had predicted a campaign of catchwords which 
would arouse a maximum of emotion with a minimum of reflection;” 
and it appeared that the Democrats had already found such a slogan — 
one which they would use incessantly. 

It is noteworthy that almost all of those few Democrats who gave 
public voice to their misgivings over the pacifist appeal were located in 
the East. And, in the upshot, it was the Western states which were to 
determine the outcome of the election. And here, among his fellow 
Westerners, William Jennings Bryan did yeoman service for the Dem- 
ocratic cause. Was it not strange that the Peerless Leader, an ardent 
pacifist, should have lent his support to the administration whose “un- 
neutral” policy he had rejected twelve months before? There had been 
no appreciable change in that policy in the interim. Was Bryan misled, 





26Cf. Baker, “Why We Went to War,” Foreign Affairs, v. 1 (1936), p. 24; Daniels, The 
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27 Italics mine. Cited in Edward Stanwood, A History of the Presidency, rev. ed. (New York, 
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deluded? Or was he too much the partisan Democrat to withhold support 
of the party nominee? 

More likely the explanation is to be found in Bryan’s hope that, 
by branding the pacifist slogan on the convention and the Democratic 
campaign, he could bind the Wilson administration to continued non- 
intervention in the European struggle. By giving his following an oppor- 
tunity to register its full strength in the coming election, he hoped to 
convince Wilson that a vast majority of his countrymen desired to take 
no part in the war. A victory for the Democrats on such a campaign 
appeal would surely commit the administration to a more circumspect 
and correct neutrality. For this reason, it may be, the Peerless Leader 
would lend his unreserved support to Wilson in 1916.*° 

As the Democratic managers saw the campaign in the weeks im- 
mediately following the St. Louis convention, the three issues which 
had to be sold to the country were Peace, General Prosperity, and Pre- 
paredness. Wilson’s return to office would be argued on the homely 
maxim “Don’t change horses in mid-stream.”* The President an- 
nounced that he would not undertake a campaign tour because of the 
desirability of his remaining in Washington, in view of the critical in- 
ternational situation. He was willing, however, to accept invitations 
to speak if they were forthcoming.” 

As for the Republicans, it was generally expected that Hughes 
would speak out forthrightly on the issues after his nomination.” 
Hughes, however, although his speeches were certainly dignified, 
proved a distinct disappointment during the campaign. Careful to 
avoid commitment to a precise course of action, he offered no clear- 
cut alternative to Wilson’s policy towards the belligerents. On Septem- 
ber 9, 1916, The Springfield Republican, independent daily, observed: 

“If Wilson’s policy is called a despicable gray, Americans at least want 
to know whether his critic is a white or a black;” and the Dallas News 
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concluded, after reading Hughes’ recent speeches, that there had been 
more of shrewdness than rectitude in the Justice’s impressive silence 
during the pre-convention period. 

Theodore Roosevelt threw himself behind Hughes after satisfying 
himself in an interview with the Republican nominee that Hughes 
embodied the progressive spirit. The Rough Rider’s intense dislike of 
Wilson fired him with, extra zeal and eloquence. He toured the coun- 
try, attacking Wilson in bitter and intemperate diatribes. Hughes and 
Roosevelt made an incongruous pair; a greater contrast in temperament 
can hardly be imagined. Hughes, “severe, prosaic, pedestrian, respect- 
able, middle-class,”** prepared his speeches and his line of attack on the 
Democratic record much as he would have prepared a legal brief. The 
campaign speeches of the volatile Roosevelt were filled with emotional 
appeal; those of Hughes were calm and legalistic. 

It seems doubtful that the extensive speaking tours of Hughes 
won him an appreciable number of votes. It was judged at the end of 
the campaign that: “He may have offended nobody, but he has won 
nobody. He has left the country cold.” 

In the early weeks of the canvass, domestic issues occupied much 
of the attention of the candidates. The country was distracted in July, 
when war seemed imminent, by the critical developments of the chronic 
Mexican imbroglio. It is understandable that in these weeks the Wilson 
administration did not choose to advertise itself as one which had “Kept 
Us Out of War.” But by the end of August the Mexican situation was 
less critical and the peace slogan could be unfurled with renewed luster. 

Another diversion occurred in September, when the Railway 
Brotherhoods struck for an eight-hour day. Wilson moved swiftly to 
settle the quarrel, forcing the Adamson Act through a reluctant Con- 
gress with a celerity which fairly took the breath away from his oppo- 
nents. Most observers construed Wilson’s action as a bid for the vote 
of industrial workers; but after the election it was generally considered 
as having been of scant importance in re-electing Wilson — although 
the railroad workers were conceded to have played an important part in 
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carrying the states of Utah and Wyoming for the Democrats.” 

The emphasis of the Democratic press and orators on the slogan, 
“He Kept Us Out of War.” steadily increased during September and 
October and reached a crescendo which virtually drowned out all the 
other issues as the campaign entered the home stretch.” 

When, in the course of a two-weeks’ political tour throughout the 
Middle West in October, President Wilson spoke at Omaha, Nebraska, 
the reporter for The New York Times” noted that “his development 
of reasons for America’s non-participation in the war was constantly 
interrupted by cheers.” And this had been true, the reporter added, 
in the other cities on the itinerary. 

The effective campaigning of Bryan throughout the West in these 
weeks was of paramount importance in carrying that section for the 
Democratic party. The Peerless Leader made a tour of eight weeks in 
behalf of the Wilson candidacy, delivering an average of four to five 
speeches a day. In his arguments for a Democratic victory, Bryan drove 
home two ideas: first, that the government should not be turned over to 
the reactionary men who had been repudiated in 1912 by the liberals 
of their own party; and second, that the President must not be rebuked 
for having kept the United States out of war.*° In only one state out of 
the nineteen in which Bryan campaigned did the Republicans register 
a victory.’ Yet, Bryan differed radically from Wilson on two issues near 
to the President's heart. The Peerless Leader was convinced that Pre- 
paredness would not prevent war, but would produce it; and he believed 
that the vast majority of the American people were opposed to American 
participation in any League to Enforce Peace.” In some respects, then, 


37 Only one highly industrialized state, Ohio, went Democratic in November. 


38 Robert Lansing’s assertion in his Memoirs that the last six weeks of the campaign were de- 
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the Wilson-Bryan tandem was as incongruous as was the Hughes- 
Roosevelt team.” 

Republican efforts to combat the Democratic pacifist appeal came 
too little and too late. The GOP managers made the mistake either of 
ignoring the appeal until well along into the campaign, or of dismissing 
it lightly as The New York Tribune did in June when it quipped, “Mr. 
Wilson’s desire to keep us out of war has always been subordinated to 
his desire to keep himself in office.”“* By the end of August, however, 
Republican leaders in the West and Middle West were worried over the 
potency of the pacifist slogan.* 

Hughes himself began to combat “He Kept Us Out of War” in 
September. At St. Louis, where the slogan was born, he declared: 
“There was not the slightest reason why anyone should get us into \ 
war. You could not get this country into war without making most 
inexcusable blunders.” “* By October even Roosevelt and Root perceived 
that the Republicans had been placed on the defensive by the anti-war 
appeal of the Democrats. 

Elihu Root, designated by The New York Times as “the foremost 
statesman of the Republic,”’ took cognizance of the slogan in an ad- 
dress at New York City on October 5. Belittling the claim that Wilson 
had kept the country out of war, Root pointed out as a matter of his- 
torical fact, that so had every other President for seventy years with 
the exceptions of Lincoln and McKinley. “Never has it been so easy for 
the country to stay out of war,” Root maintained, “by doing nothing.” 

Roosevelt chose to combat the peace slogan in his own belligerent 
fashion. In a statement released October 11, TR charged: 

President Wilson’s ignoble shirking of responsibility has been misclothed 
in an utterly misleading phrase, the phrase of a coward, “He Kept Us Out 


of War.” In actual reality, war has been creeping nearer and nearer . ..and 
we face it without policy, plan, purpose, or preparation.” 
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And Hughes himself was moved to deny that his advocated policy of 
“firmness” would mean war, as the Democrats charged. “I don’t want 
war,” the ex-Justice declared October 14 at Lincoln, Nebraska. “I am a 
man of peace. The sort of thing we have been doing will not keep us 
out of war.””° 
Republican speakers and newspapers protested they were not 

against peace, but rather against peace at any price. Some were puzzled 
and disgusted by the display of anti-war sentiment generated by the 
campaign. Had the “sordid, fat, contented West” ceased to be truly 
American?” Voicing the misgivings of these men was William Rockhill 
Nelson, nationally respected editor of the Kansas City Star who con- 
demned the Democratic appeal to pacifism in strong words: 

The appeal of the Administration’s chief supporters in this campaign has 

been frankly yellow. The slogan “He Kept Us Out of War” has been used 

to the limit. The inference has been that patriotism is old-fashioned and 


that loss of national self-respect is to be condoned if it is accompanied by 
peace.*? 


When the returns began coming in on Tuesday, November 7, 
1916, it seemed to the wise-acres that the country had resumed the 
political complexion it had worn for twenty years before 1912. After a 
four-year interregnum of minority rule, the reunited (at least, officially ) 
Grand Old Party, in the normal course of events, had retrieved the reins 
of government. Theodore Roosevelt, observing the trend in the East, 
decided the battle won and wired his congratulations to Hughes from 
Oyster Bay.*’ During the course of the evening, TR was to issue two 
more statements. One, addressed to the men and women who had fol- 
lowed him out of the Republican party in 1912, expressed his gratitude 
(prematurely, it developed) to them for obediently following ine back 
into it in 1916. The second of Roosevelt’s communiqués was addressed 
to the country at large. In it, he disclaimed virtuously any intention on 
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his part of interfering in any way with Hughes’ administration. This, 
TR explained, was to ease any misapprehension on that score. The 
public, one may believe, was duly relieved. 

Democratic prospects were gloomy, indeed. A pall of defeatism 
settled over Democratic National Headquarters and deepened with 
each bulletin received. By ten o'clock CEST), Hughes majorities were 
virtually assured in New York, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Con- 
necticut. No candidate had ever lost all five of these pivotal states and 
carried a Presidential election.” And there was worse news: Hughes 
was leading in West Virginia, a state which the GOP campaign man- 
ager had conceded to the Democrats on the eve of the election.” 

The Democratic Victory Dinner, which had been scheduled in 
New York for election night in an effort to recoup some of the huge 
deficit incurred by the party during the campaign, met in a morgue- 
like atmosphere and broke up early.” All of the Democratic ofhcialdom 
from Cabinet members downward were contemplating a return to 
private life in March, 1917. Yet, the Democratic National Chairman, 
Vance McCormick, refused to concede defeat in the face of this deluge 
of adverse returns. He would stick it out! Democratic campaign strategy, 
McCormick reminded his pessimistic colleagues (and perhaps himself), 
had been based all along on the presumption that the East would go 
Republican. Well, the East had gone, was going, and would continue to 
go Republican. But the West? Wait and see, said McCormick. 

Even in the East there were a couple of favorable items. Wilson 
had a small majority in Ohio; and, miraculous to behold, the vote in 
New Hampshire was extremely close! Kentucky and Maryland seemed 





541 dem. The text of Roosevelt's statement to the press read, in part: “I am doubly thankful 
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safely in the Democratic column, although Delaware was almost cer- 
tainly Republican. Farther west, Kansas was going Democratic, and 
Hughes and Wilson were running neck and neck in Minnesota, a 
state which had not returned a Democratic majority in a Presidential 
contest since the Civil War. 

McCormick would sit tight. Realizing that the election might 
hinge on the votes of a single western state, he sent urgent telegrams 
to the Democratic organizations in those states warning them to be 
vigilant in securing accurate counts, a precaution which would prove 
extremely reassuring in the hectic hours ahead.” The newspapers of 
the East did not share McCormick’s optimism. Shortly after 10:30 p.m., 
the New York World conceded Hughes’ election, and when the Times 
followed suit at midnight, only The New York Evening Post among 
the metropolitan papers had not conceded Wilson’s defeat, a circum- 
stance from which the Post's David Lawrence acquired a national repu- 
tation as a political prognosticator.” 

Then, shortly after midnight, a strong Wilson trend began to set 
in west of the Mississippi; and Republican headquarters, which had 
confidently claimed victory earlier in the evening, became increasingly 
nervous. Joe Tumulty, Wilson’s devoted private secretary, is authority 
for the story of a mysterious, anonymous “informer” who relayed from 
Republican Headquarters the inner turmoils of Willcox, Perkins, 
Harvey, et al, to Democratic Headquarters via telephone at intervals 
during that long night. According to Tumulty’s story, the informer 
urged McCormick repeatedly not to concede the election, asserting that 
GOP chairman Willcox and his aides hoped to stampede the West by 
claiming victory on the basis of the Eastern returns.” 

And still the Wilson breeze blew strong from the West. It was ap- 
parent by the morning of November 8 that the election of 1916 would 
be extremely close; by 5 a.m. both the New York World and the Times 
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had recanted their concessions, the latter inserting a question mark 
after its headline “Hughes Elected.” Men’s minds turned inevitibly 
in the search for parallels to the election of 1884 and to the earlier 
disputed Hayes-Tilden contest of 1876 —that dangerous corner of 
American history so narrowly turned without violence. This unfortu- 
nate analogy is reflected in countless editorials in the newspapers of 
November 8 and 9, 1916, while the outcome was still in doubt. There 
was speculation that a disputed result might see a “President Pro Tem” 
installed next inauguration day.“ 

On November 9 it developed that the state of California, with 
fewer electoral votes than Georgia, would determine whether the victor 
was Hughes or Wilson. The count in the Golden State was exasperat- 
ingly slow (there still remained several uncounted ballot boxes in Los 
Angeles County ).” Finally these boxes were tabulated and the result 
flashed to the impatient nation: It was Wilson! He had carried Cali- 
fornia, and her 13 electoral votes gave him a bare majority in the Elec- 
toral College. Just what the final count would be was still unclear; 
Minnesota, New Mexico, and New Hampshire remained in doubt. 
Wilson had carried California by a plurality of 3,773 votes out of a 
total cast in the state of almost a million; and some 70,000 had gone to 
minor party candidates. On such a slender thread did the political 
fate of Woodrow Wilson hang November 9, 1916. 

Although there was some talk among the Republicans of demand- 
ing recounts in California, New Hampshire, and New Mexico,” 
almost everybody assumed that the election was settled. Hughes em- 
phatically discouraged any move to contest the result after the final 
tabulations were in, tabulations which saw New Mexico and New 
Hampshire slip into the Wilson column and Minnesota into the 
Hughes column. 

There was another more immediate consideration involved in the 
Republican decision not to contest Wilson’s re-election. Minnesota had 
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fallen into the GOP column by some 500-odd votes out of almost 400,- 
000 cast in the state. The Republican plurality in West Virginia was 
less than 3,000, and that in Oregon hardly larger.* Recount in those 
states might throw them into the Democratic column: recount might 
prove a two-edged sword! 

Once the suspense was resolved, the politicians and analysts 
turned to a scrutiny of the returns. Who had voted for Wilson, who 
had voted for Hughes, and why? One fact even a superficial scanning 
of the tabulated results yielded: Wilson had been re-elected on an 
almost strictly sectional basis. The nucleus of his electoral majority 
came from the Solid South, augmented by the border states of Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, and Oklahoma. There was nothing star- 
tling in this, of course. It was the trans-Mississippi West, however, 
which had decided the election in Wilson’s favor. The novelty inherent 
in this circumstance was vividly expressed in a cartoon which appeared 
in The New York World captioned “Pauline Revere,” portraying a 
young woman on a galloping horse riding eastward from the sunset, 
bearing aloft a scroll on which was inscribed the single legend: 
“Wilson!” 

Of the seventeen states west of a line running north-south from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, formed by the eastern boundaries of 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, Wilson carried 
all except two: Oregon and South Dakota. The West had spoken with 
a unanimity not achieved since the first Bryan campaign of 1896.” 
Henry Watterson saw in the election results the forging of a new alli- 
ance of South and West against East; Josephus Daniels’ Raleigh News 
and Observer predicted gleefully (and erroneously ) that the East would 
soon be referring to the “Solid West.”” Closer scrutiny served to con- 
firm the analysis. A shift of less than 5 per cent of the vote would 
have brought both South Dakota and Oregon into the Wilson column 
along w ith the other Western states. hier. whereas Wilson in 
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1912 had polled a clear majority in only one Western state, Arizona, 
he had clear majorities in 1916 in all of the Western states except 
South Dakota and the three Pacific states. 

The deeper the analysis of the election of 1916, the more im- 
pressive does Wilson’s victory become. Had Charles Evans Hughes 
carried California and the election, he would have been a minority 
President in every sense of the word. And it is equally certain that 
Wilson’s victory in 1916 was largely a personal one. The Democratic 
majority fell from 16 to 10 in the Senate: while it disappeared in the 
House of Representatives, leaving the two major parties evenly matched 
at 214 seats each, with several minor party representatives holding 
the balance of power.” Wilson ran ahead of his ticket in fully two- 
thirds of the states,” of which the extreme example is California — 
where Senator Hiram Johnson, progressive Republican nominee, the 
man who had been TR’s running mate in 1912, amassed a 150,000 
plurality over the Democratic contestant for his Senate seat, while 
Wilson carried the state by 3,000 votes.” 

California is an unique situation which can be comprehended 
only in the light of the bitter factional feud between progressive and 
conservative wings of the Republican Party in the state. The oft-told 
story of Hughes’ failure to recognize the popular Senator Johnson dur- 
ing a speaking tour of California (and of the latter’s supposed resent- 
ment of the alleged slight) is well known.” After the election, the 
Los Angeles Times, mouthpiece of the GOP conservatives, accused 
Hiram Johnson of being party to a conspiracy to deliver the state to 
Wilson, styling the Senator the “Benedict Arnold of the campaign.” 

Post-election analyses of the factors and issues which produced the 
Wilson victory in 1916 differed widely as to emphasis and detail; but 
there was a concensus that the desire of the American people, especially 
in the West, to remain at peace had played a significant part in the 
Democratic triumph. George Harvey observed in the December, 1916, 
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issue of his North American Review: “We have to confess that [Roose- 
velt] did not actually win any states for his candidate. Indeed . . . his 
speeches appear to have produced adverse results.” Observing that the 
clinching argument of the Democrats had been “clearly the peace at 
any price, except the price of hogs,” Harvey thought that “what the 
whole country needs, from Maine to California, from lakes to gulf, is 
a course in patriotism.””” 

The New York Times regarded the pacifist slogan as “decisive” in 
the Far West because of that section’s hatred of war and theoretical 
pacifism. It had been equally potent in the Middle West, the Times 
thought, for the less noble reason that it was associated with the un- 
precedented prosperity of that section.” The Literary Digest regarded 
the pacifist appeal as decisive in Kansas, Utah, and Washington, and 
acknowledged that it was especially compelling among the women 
voters of the Western states.” The San Francisco correspondent of The 
New York Times reported that “in northern and central California, 
the women voted for Wilson 3 to 1.”*° The New Republic pointed out 
that Wilson’s gains in 1916 were “chiefly among the farmers and 
women voters in those parts of the country where Mr. Roosevelt's 
popularity had formerly been most emphatic,” and speculated that 
“without the women voters... Mr. Wilson might well have failed of 
election.”*' Republican Senator Reed Smoot of Utah corroborated, 
claiming that He Kept Us Out of War was responsible for the result, 
and that “it was the vote of the women that was influenced by it.”™ 
There was general agreement among press and politicians that the 
women mostly voted Democratic in 1916. William Allen White stated 
flatly in his Emporia Gazette that it was the suffrage vote which car- 
tied Kansas for Wilson, a view shared by the Topeka correspondent 
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1916, the eleven Western ones all went for Wilson.” 

The indefatigable and effective campaigning of Bryan in the West, 
moreover, was universally conceded to have contributed greatly to the 
Democratic victory. The New York World pointed out: “Aside from 
the South, the Wilson majorities came mainly from territory in which 
Mr. Bryan did his campaigning for Wilson this year.”* The Peerless 
Leader, himself, stated shortly after the election that the peace senti- 
ment had a great deal to do with the Democratic victory, “especially 
in the West.” * 

The young W alter Lippmann, already in 1916 one of the more 
profound political observers plying his pen, recorded his impressions of 
the reasons for Wilson’s victory in the West: 

The West did not go for Wilson because it was convinced of the soundness 
of a neutrality benevolent to the Allies, or because it found his method of 
interference in Mexico essentially wise. But, the West did like the purpose 
and temper of Mr. Wilson’s foreign policies. It liked his patience, it shared 
his desire to make sacrifices for peace, it approved the anti-imperialist basis 
of his attitude towards Mexico. The West, surely, and large minorities else- 
where, stood by the President because of the net results of his administration 


— peace at the moment, prosperity, a general sense of good will to the test 
of the world and of some fellowship with the humble within the nation. 


Did the election of 1916 portend a new era in on politics? Would 
the old Jeffersonian-Jacksonian alliance of South and West which the 
Populists had failed to achieve finally be re-cemented? 

It might conceivably have been but for the intervention of World 
War I, the fight over American participation in the League of Nations, 
and other fundamental changes in the body politic which rendered the 
issues and circumstances of 1916 obsolete. Yet, for one brief moment 
at least, in 1916, the young trans-Mississippi West held the balance of 
political power in the nation. The New West, the twentieth-century 


West, had come of age, politically. 





84Robinson, The Presidential Vote, 1896-1932, p. 402. The twelve states allowing women 
to vote in 1916 were: California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 
Idaho, Arizona, Nevada, Kansas, and Illinois. Of these, only Illinois went for Hughes. 


85 November 10, 1916. 


86 Quoted in The New York Times, November 15, 1916. Bryan was unwilling to express an 
opinion as to whether the peace sentiment evidenced by the election would cause the Wilson 
administration to modify its policy with regard to the European war. 


87 The New Republic, v. 9 (November 11, 1916), p. 34. 
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THE BASCOM AFFAIR: 


A RECONSTRUCTION 


by 
ROBERT M. UTLEY 


Historian of Region Three of the National Park Service at Santa Fe, the author 
did his graduate work at Indiana University. He is a close student of the Indian 
wars and now is completing The Last Days of the Sioux Nation, a book on the 
Ghost Dance of 1890 in the Dakota Reservation. 


In FEBRUARY 1861, at Apache Pass — strategic gateway through the 
Chiricahua Mountains — an event occurred fraught with serious con- 
sequences for southern Arizona. Lt. George N. Bascom, attempting 
to arrest Cochise, chief of the Chiricahua Apaches (for a crime that 
he almost certainly did not commit), failed, thus precipating Cochise’s 
declaration of open war on the Americans. The war lasted twelve years, 
broke out again in 1876 following the death of Cochise, and con- 
tinued intermittently until the surrender of Geronimo in 1886. The 
Apache War cost millions of dollars and countless lives, and controlled 
the pattern of frontier development in southern Arizona for almost 
three decades. If Bascom had never lived, there doubtless would still 
have been an Apache war; but as the spark that ignited it the Bascom 
affair occupies an important niche in the history of the southwestern 
frontier. 

The incident has been the subject of conflicting accounts by num- 
erous historians of Arizona. That no two chroniclers agree on what 


[59] 
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happened stems largely from the scarcity of original source material, 
and from the fact that the few participants who did leave testimony 
themselves disagreed. The difficulty is aggravated by the failure of re- 
searchers to find two official documents that might clear up the mys- 
tery: Lieutenant Bascom’s report to his commanding officer and the 
record of court-martial proceedings against Sergeant Bernard. It is possi- 
ble that the former lies somewhere in the National Archives, although 
many military records were destroyed in the haste and confusion with 
which Federal troops evacuated Forts Buchanan and Breckenridge sev- 
eral months later. The latter probably does not exist, inasmuch as an 
enlisted man’s court-martial records were customarily destroyed at the 
end of his enlistment. Following the abandonment of the Arizona forts, 
moreover, Bernard’s company made a forced march to the Rio Grande 
and, when the company commander received word that Confederates 
were about to attack, all company property that could not be carried 
on horseback, including records, was destroyed.’ 

Nevertheless, sufficient evidence can be drawn from the partici- 
pants’ accounts to attempt a reconstruction of the affair. In order to 
make sense of the evidence, however, it is necessary to analyze and 
compare these accounts very carefully, to reject — at times somewhat 
arbitrarily — portions of one account in favor of portions of another, 
and to infer facts and conclusions where the testimony is not explicit. 
In such a summary reconstruction as the following, however, no at- 
tempt will be made to detail the reasoning by which many facts and 
conclusions were arrived at. 

The men who set down their recollections, and whose testimony 
forms the main basis of this reconstruction, were William S. Oury, 
agent for the Butterfield Overland Mail Company at Tucson in 1861; 
Assistant Surgeon B. J. D. Irwin, U.S. Army, who led a detachment 
from Fort Buchanan to Bascom’s relief; William Buckley, superin- 
tendent of the Butterfield division that included Apache Pass; A. B. 
Culver, conductor of the west-bound stage stopped at the pass; and a 
Policeman Oberly, former color sergeant of the Seventh Infantry, who 
gave his story to a Brooklyn reporter about 1886.” In addition, one excel- 
lent synthesis of the evidence by Don Russell* has been drawn upon, 





1 File of Lt. R. S. C. Lord, Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 
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although some of his facts and conclusions may be challenged on the 
basis of Buckley’s and Culver’s accounts — apparently not available 
to him. 

Southern Arizona had been United States territory for six years 
in the autumn of 1860. To police this country, acquired from Mexico 
by the Gadsden Purchase, the Government had built two military posts: 
Fort Buchanan on Sonoita Creek in 1857, and Fort Breckenridge at 
the mouth of the Aravaipa in the spring of 1860. Companies D and 

G of the First Dragoons garrisoned Breckenridge; Companies C and H 
of the Seventh Infantry manned Buchanan. In the Sonoita Valley 
about twelve miles from Fort Buchanan lived a rancher named John 
Ward, and with him lived a Mexican woman and her six year old son 
sired by an Apache warrior during her captivity.* In October 1860 a 
band of Apaches raided the ranch while Ward was absent. They ran 
off some oxen and horses and captured the boy, who was tending the 
stock. When Ward returned and discovered his loss, he trailed the 
marauders as far as the San Pedro River, then went to Fort Buchanan 
for help. He felt certain that Cochise and the Chiricahua Apaches 
were guilty, and he asked Lt. Col. Pitcairn Morrison to send a detach- 
ment to Apache Pass, where Cochise lived, to retrieve his property.” 
For some reason not clear, probably lack of men, Colonel Morrison 
failed to act until three months later. Then, about February 1, 1861, 
he dispatched 2nd Lt. George Nicholas Bascom and approximately 
sixty men on the mission. The command consisted largely of infantry 
mounted on mules, but probably included also a dozen or so dragoons 


2W. S. Oury, “A True History of the Outbreak of the Noted Apache Chieftain Cochise in 
the Year 1861,” serialized in The Arizona Star (Tucson), beginning June 28, 1877; B. J. D. 
Irwin, “The Chiricahua Apache Indians,” The Infantry Journal, v. 32, no. 4 (April 1928) 
— written in 1887; William Buckley in Alta California, February 9, 1861; A. B. Culver in 
The Arizonian, February 9, 1861; “Why Apaches Made War: Officer Oberly of Brooklyn 
Tells What he Knows About it,” (clipping on an unidentified New York newspaper, ca. 
1886]. All but the Irwin article are in typescript at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 


°Don Russell, “Chief Cochise vs. Lieutenant Bascom,” unpublished manuscript, 1934, at 
Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. A revised and condensed version appeared in Don 
Russell's One Hundred and Three Fights and Scrimmages: The Story of General Reuben F. 
Bernard ( (Washington, 1936). 


*Under the name of Mickey Free, the boy became a noted scout for Gen. George Crook in 
the 1870s and 1880s. He was also noted for a mean disposition. 


®It has never been proved which Apaches took the stock and the boy. The consensus is that 
some Coyoteros, not Cochise and the Chiricahuas, were the culprits. 
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under Sgt. Reuben F. Bernard from Fort Breckenridge.* John Ward 
went along, together with an interpreter named Antonio. Bascom’s 
instructions were to demand of Cochise the return of Ward’s stock and 
the boy and to use force if necessary to attain this objective.’ 

The troops reached Apache Pass on Monday, February 4. Cochise 
lived in a canyon (now Goodwin Canyon, then known as Cochise 
Canyon) about a half-mile north of the stage road. Fully aware that 
he was being watched, the Lieutenant led his men down the road to 
the station and corral of the Overland Mail Company. Here there were 
three Butterfield employees: Charles W. Culver, station keeper, Walsh, 
his assistant, and James F. Wallace, a stage driver. Bascom paused long 
enough for a drink of water, and, telling Culver that he was headed 
for the Rio Grande, followed the stage road northeast into what is now 
called Siphon Canyon. About three-fourths of a mile from the station 
he halted and made camp. 

Cochise had been friendly with the Butterfield people since the 
company began operations in 1858. After Bascom had left the station, 
Cochise and his brother, two nephews, a woman and a child came down 
to the station and asked where the soldiers were going. Culver repeated 
what Bascom had said, that they were marching to the Rio Grande. 
Cochise thus concluded, as Bascom surely wished him to conclude, 
that the troops were on a routine expedition and were not looking for 
him. He and his companions therefore followed the trail into the can- 
yon, and at Bascom’s camp voluntarily approached the tent of the 
soldier chief for a talk. In the tent were Bascom, Antonio, and John 
Ward, who told the Lieutenant that Cochise was coming. 

As Cochise entered the tent, Ward went outside and alerted the 
troops, who quietly surrounded the tent. Oury, Irwin, and Bernard (as 
quoted by Russell) give conflicting versions of the conversation that 
followed between Cochise and the Lieutenant. It seems, however, that 
Bascom accused Cochise of stealing Ward’s property, and declared that 
he and his party would be held as hostages for the return of the stock 





6 Russell believes that Bascom had only twelve or fifteen men, mostly dragoons. Several 
sources, however, mention a company of soldiers, and later in the story we shall see that the 
Apaches captured forty-two government mules that could have belonged to no one but 
Bascom, and that twenty soldiers were guarding the mules at the time. 


7 According to Irwin’s account. 


_ 
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and the boy. When Antonio translated this declaration, Cochise sprang 
to the wall of the tent, slit a hole with his knife, and landed outside 
in the midst of the soldiers. So startled were they that the chief dashed 
through their cordon. Although shot at about fifty times, he escaped 
into the surrounding hills without injury." 

The other Apaches were less fortunate. One of the warriors fol- 
lowed Cochise through the hole in the tent oily to be clubbed by a 
soldier and bayonetted in the stomach by another. Surprisingly, the 
wound was not serious. The blade, Surgeon Irwin reported, passed 

“through the abdomen without wounding ‘his viscera, as evinced by his 
speedy | recovery and his ability to walk with other prisoners a mile and 
a half to the place of execution.” The other hostages were seized with- 
out difficulty. 

The troops struck camp and marched back up the canyon toward 
the stage station. Cochise, however, had already collected some war- 
riors waa appeared at the station. The Butterfield employees — Culver, 
Walsh, and Wallace — apparently knew nothing of what had taken 
place, although they might have heard shots from the canyon. When 
Cochise came near the station and called to them, they therefore went 
out, unarmed and in shirt sleeves (it was a cold February day), to talk 
with him. 

After “a few words spoken and some maneuvering,” according to 
Oury, the Indians rushed the white men and seized them. In the en- 
suing struggle, Culver and Walsh broke free and raced toward the 
station, followed by a volley of shots from the warriors. Culver ran 
to the front door, Walsh to the stone corral behind the building. A 
bullet struck Culver and he dropped in the doorway, badly wounded. 
And it was at this moment that Bascom and his men reached the station 
from the other side and entered the corral. One of the soldiers saw 
Walsh’s head appear over the opposite side of the corral wall. Appar- 
ently disconcerted by the firing, he mistook Walsh for an Indian and 
fired, killing him instantly. Other soldiers dragged Culver inside the 
building. Cochise saw the troops and withdrew, taking Wallace with 
him as prisoner.” 


8Oury gives the best and most complete account of this episode. 
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On Monday evening, a wagon train entered Apache Pass, follow- 
ing the mail road from the west. Eight Mexicans and two Americans, 
Jordan and Lyons, were taking either five or nine wagons through to 
the Rio Grande. Shortly after topping the summit they went into camp 
beside the road about two miles west of the station. Cochise attacked 
this party, killed the Mexicans, and captured Jordan and Lyons. The 
burned bodies of the eight Mexicans were later discovered bound to 
wagon wheels. With Wallace, this made three hostages now held by 
Cochise. Apparently this same evening, according to Oury, Cochise 
brought Wallace to the hillside east of the station and, attracting the 
attention of the troops, drove a stake with a paper attached into the 
ground. When this was recovered, it was found that Wallace had writ- 
ten a message on the paper with charcoal, from Cochise to Bascom. It 
read, “Treat my people well and I will do the same by yours, of whom 
I have three.” This was the first Bascom knew of prisoners other than 
Wallace. 

On Tuesday Cochise again appeared near the station. With 
Wallace and a large following of warriors, he rode down a deep ravine 
west of the station. While the warriors remained concealed, Cochise 
and Wallace — his hands bound and showing the effects of his captivity 
— came out on the level ground between the ravine and the station. 
Bascom (and probably several others) went out for a parley. Cochise 
dictated his terms through Wallace. If the Indians held by the soldiers 
were returned he would release Wallace. Bascom wanted to know if 
the Apaches still had the other two Americans. When Wallace said 
yes, Bascom replied that he would exchange his prisoners — three war- 
riors, a woman, and a child — for three whites. Cochise refused: it was 
Wallace or nothing. But Bascom, too, remained adamant. Wallace 
pleaded with the Lieutenant; and Sgt. Reuben F. Bernard protested the 
officer's decision so vehemently that he was later charged with insub- 
ordination. And the parley ended on this note. Cochise took Wallace 
back to the ravine, and left with his warriors the way they had come.” 


9It should be noted that most writers, and some contemporary accounts, place the events just 
narrated on Tuesday, February 5. However, the account in the Arizonian, based on an inter- 
view with the courier from Apache Pass, distinctly states that “The company of infantry, 
under Lieut. Bascomb, had arrived on Monday. He held a conference with Cochus. ...” 
This account, however, places the capture of Wallace on Tuesday. 





“7 
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If the chronology here adopted is correct, nothing more of importance 
happened until Wednesday afternoon. 

The west-bound stagecoach was due at Apache Pass station 
Wednesday night. The Indians had piled stacks of dry grass on the 
mail road in Siphon Canyon, probably planning to ignite it and thus 
not only stop the stage but, by light of the fire, shoot down the occu- 
pants from the slopes rising from the canyon. But the coach was running 
well ahead of schedule and reached the canyon during the afternoon. 
Not expecting it until after dark, the Indians were not on hand to spring 
the trap. The road was cleared, and the stage arrived at the station at 
4:00 p.m. The conductor, A. B. Culver, brother of Charles Culver, 
decided to go no farther."’ The east-bound stage, which had left Tucson 
Tuesday evening, was due Wednesday night in Apache Pass. Aboard 
were six passengers, including Lt. John Rogers Cooke of the Eighth 
Infantry (son of Col. Philip St. George Cooke, enroute to the East to 
join the Confederacy); W. S. Grant, prominent contractor who fur- 
nished supplies for Forts Buchanan and Breckenridge; and William 
Buckley, superintendent of the Tucson-El Paso division of the Butter- 
field Company. The driver, King Lyon, and the conductor made eight 
occupants. Ihe coach reached the pass shortly after midnight on Thurs- 
day morning. About two miles west of the station, Apaches opened 
fire from nearby hills, sending twelve to fourteen shots at the stage. 
The lead mule fell dead, and King Lyon received a severe wound. 
The passengers cut out the dead mule and placed Lyon inside. They 
discovered here the wreck of the wagon train, the charred bodies still 
chained to the wagon wheels. With either Buckley or the conductor 
on the box, the coach resumed the journey. The Indians had obstructed 
the road with rocks, and several times the coach had to stop while the 
occupants cleared the road.” 


10This version is based mainly on Oury’s account. No participant mentions Bernard’s protest 
or even his presence. Several versions of the Bernard story are given by later writers. However 
these historians — notably Frank C. Lockwood — drew much of their information from per- 
sons close to the events they narrated. On Bernard’s own word, in an official report ie 
with other matters, he was in fact present. Don Russell makes a good case for the authenticity 
of Bernard's role as given above, even though set forth only in secondary accounts. 


'! According to A. B. Culver’s account. 


"2 According to Buckley’s account. 
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Oury adds an interesting detail not mentioned by Buckley. At 
one point in the pass the road crossed a deep gulch on a stone bridge. 
Cochise had knocked the sides from the bridge and otherwise damaged 
it. When the stage reached this bridge it was moving too fast to stop. 
The mules leaped the gulch and the coach lurched on to the bridge 
with such velocity that it slid across on the axles. The wheels took hold 
on the opposite slope and the coach continued to the station, arriving 
at about 2:00 a.m.” 

On Thursday morning Lieutenant Bascom decided to send a 
courier to Fort Buchanan for supplies and medical assistance.* At the 
same time, Superintendent Buckley decided to send A. B. Culver to 
Tucson to obtain troops from Fort Breckenridge to escort the west- 
bound stage out of Chiricahua country. The two men left the station 
that morning and succeeded in getting through the pass safely. They 
rode together as far as Dragoon Springs. The soldier reached Fort 
Buchanan Friday night, February 8, the same night that Culver ar- 
rived in Tucson.” 

Buckley intended to continue the journey to Mesilla immediately 
after Culver’s departure for Tucson. But first the mules had to be wa- 
tered. About twenty soldiers and some Butterfield men drove the stock, 
both company and military, to the spring some 700 yards east of the 
station. Cochise had concealed warriors on either side of the brushy 
draw leading to the spring. The animals had watered and were return- 
ing to the corral when the Indians opened fire. They killed one company 
employee, wounded one soldier, and made off with twelve company 
mules and forty-two army mules. Without mules, Buckley had to delay 
the departure of the east-bound stage until help arrived."® 





13 Stone abutments, possibly relics of this bridge, may still be seen where the old road crosses 


Willow Gulch. 


14Buckley says that Bascom had several men wounded. These are difficult to account for un- 
less the skirmish described below took place earlier, as Oury indicates. Buckley, however, 
makes clear that it ocurred after he reached the scene. There are several obscure allusions to 
exchange of gunfire between the Indians and troops that may have produced some casualties. 
A. B. Culver, for example, mentions that on the day of the parley between Bascom and 
Cochise, John Ward and a soldier were wounded. 


15 According to Culver, Irwin, and Buckley. 


16 According to Buckley’s account. 
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Help was soon on the way in response to the messages carried out 
by Culver and the soldier. Although the sequence of events that fol- 
lowed appears fairly clear, the chronology cannot be reconciled. At 
Fort Buchanan, Assistant Surgeon Bernard J. D. Irwin and a small 
escort left for Apache Pass. After spending a night at Dragoon Springs, 
they crossed the Sulphur Springs Valley. Here they surprised a band 
of Coy otero Apaches driving some captured stock. Irwin gave chase, 
recovered the stock, captured three warriors, and continued on to Apache 
Pass with his prisoners and loot. (He later received the Medal of Honor 
for this exploit. )” 

Upon the arrival of Culver at Tucson, W. S. Oury, Butterfield 
agent, sent a rider to Fort Breckenridge with a request that troops meet 
him at Ewell’s Station, fifteen miles west of Apache Pass, and himself 
set out next morning with four men and a stagecoach. Company G, 
First Dragoons, under |st Lt. Isaiah N. Moore, and Company D of the 
same regiment under 2nd Lt. Richard S. C. Lord left Fort Breckenridge 
on February 10, according to regimental muster rolls examined by 
Russell. They reached Ewell’s Station ahead of Oury and left a mes- 
sage that they would wait for him just west of the pass. They did so, 
ond together the coach and dragoons continued on to the mail station. 
They vented it shortly after sundown, apparently immediately after 
[rwin’s arrival. The exact day cannot be determined.” 

‘The next morning the troops set out to search for Cochise’s village. 
But the Apaches had seen the approach of reinforcements and were 
nowhere to be found. Near the mail road at the western end of the 
pass, however, the soldiers sighted a flock of buzzards circling above 
the ground. Riding to the scene of activity, they found the bodies of 
Wallace, Jordan, and Lyons. They were covered with lance holes and 
mutilated beyond recognition, but Oury identified Wallace by the gold 
filling in his teeth. A party of dragoons returned to the stage station 
for tools, and the bodies were buried next to the stage road near where 
they had been found.” 


17 Cited by Irwin, Russell, and Oury. 
18Cf. Oury, Russell. 
19 As reported by Oury, Irwin, and Oberly. 
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As the troops rode back to the station a discussion arose over dis- 
position of the captives — now, with Irwin’s Coyoteros, numbering six 
men plus the woman and child. Irwin, Moore, and Lord favored hang- 
ing in reprisal for the killing of Wallace, Jordan, and Lyons. Bascom 
demurred, but agreed when Moore, the ranking officer, offered to as- 
sume full responsibility. As the soldiers left the pass, therefore, they 
stopped at the graves of. the three Americans and hanged the six war- 
riors from the limbs of a large oak tree. They then separated and returned 
to their respective stations. The woman and child were later set free.” 

The Bascom affair so enraged Cochise that he launched the long 
and terrible war on the Americans that lasted until Maj. Gen. Oliver O. 
Howard made peace with him in 1872. Bascom, commended in official 
orders by his superiors and promoted through first lieutenant to captain 
within the year, was killed at the battle of Valverde, New Mexico, in 
February 1862. Fort Bascom, on the Canadian River in eastern New 
Mexico, was named for him. Irwin had a distinguished career in the 
medical service, rising to the rank of brigadier general. Sergeant Bernard, 
commissioned during the Civil War, later commanded Fort Bowie in 
Apache Pass and, with an outstanding record of frontier service, retired 
with a brevet of brigadier general. Moore died in 1862 and Lord in 
1866, neither one having achieved a noteworthy military record. 





20 Confirmed by Oury, Irwin, and Oberly. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN WEST 


A Descriptive Bibliography 
by 
WALTER RUNDELL, JR. 


The author, who contributed a major article to the first issue of this journal, 
teaches at Texas Woman's University. He received the Ph.D. degree at Amer- 
ican University. 


For Freperick JACKSON Turner the words “West” and “Frontier” 
were interchangeable. So this bibliography, devoted as it is to interpre- 
tations of the American West, likewise deals with the concept of the 
frontier. Since the work of Turner has been the touchstone for all sub- 
sequent writing on the American West, articles written as exegeses on 
his texts and essays demonstrating how Turner's personality influenced 
his writing have prominent roles in this assessment. 

Perhaps one measure of the significance of the interpretation of 
the West is that beginning in 1927, not a year has passed without some 
published commentary on the subject. Certainly not all the years have 
been equally fruitful in the understanding they have added to the topic. 
But it does appear to be indicative of the subject’s import that through 
the gaudy prospertiy of the late ’20s, the depths of the Depression, the 
onslaught of World War II, and the post-war space era the meaning of 
the American West and Turner's interpretation thereof have received 
constant and often intense attention. Certainly no other area of Amer- 
ican historiography has been similarly treated. 
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Two factors have emerged from this analysis that seem to have sig- 
nificance apart from America’s natural desire to understand her own 
history. One is that the interpretation of the American West has fur- 
nished impetus for interpretation of the world’s other frontier areas. Not 
only has the impetus been supplied, but the standards as well. Inevi- 
tably the paramount question has been, “Will Turner's hypothesis fit 
these other frontiers?” The attempts to answer this query have been most 
stimulating. The other factor is that the study of old frontiers is particu- 
larly pertinent now that the United States has entered the era of the 
New Frontier. For instance, Henry A. Wallace’s 1934 book, New 
Frontiers, has an especial timeliness since it has more than a passing 
similarity with Kennedy’s blueprint for the New Frontier. Furthermore, 
as early as 1917 Carl Russell Fish said that if we are to gain any under- 
standing of the new frontiers we must first study the old. Since his em- 
phasis was on the economic factors involved in developing frontier 
communities, his essay speaks with even greater urgency as we stand 
on the threshold of new frontiers in space. We cannot say that a study 
of the interpretations of the American West will give us any answers to 
our immediate problems. But since so much of what man does is moti- 
vated by what he thinks, it becomes pertinent, now that the New Fron- 
tier lies before us, to consider how man has interpreted the old. 


Godkin, Edwin Lawrence. “Aristocratic Opinions of Democracy,” North Ameri- 
can Review, v. 100 (January 1865), pp. 194232. (Reprinted as the initial essay 
in Godkin’s Problems of Modern Democracy [New York: Scribner’s, 18971.) 

Godkin, highly influential editor of the Nation in the late nineteenth century, 
contended in this essay that the frontier was an agent of democracy and individ- 
ualism. Also, he said that as long as the frontier acted as a safety valve, it would 
be difficult to determine the defects of democratic institutions. 


Wilson, Woodrow. “The Proper Perspective of American History,” Forum, v. 19 
(July 1895), pp. 544559. 

The westward movement was, for Wilson, a factor that reshaped and modi- 
fied “every element of our life” (p. 547). He anticipated with some apprehension 
American society no longer leavened by the frontier. When Wilson wrote this 
article, he was a professor at Princeton. When Turner went to Johns Hopkins 
as a graduate student, he met Wilson, then a faculty member and doctoral product 
of the institution. From that time until Wilson’s death in 1924, the two scholars 
were close friends. 
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Wilson, Woodrow. “The Making of the Nation,” Atlantic Monthly, v. 80 (July 
1897), pp. 1-14. 

Wilson’s concept of the West obviously owes much to Turner, whom he 
graciously acknowledges. In this article, the author is concerned with the ex- 
haustion of the frontier —the closing of the safety valve. Once the West had 

offered economic opportunity for Easterners — for ‘ ‘all who had come too late and 
all who stayed too long” Cp. 3). With free lands gone, men would have to study 
economy, intensify effort, and “build up a future out of details” Cp. 3). 


Turner, Frederick Jackson. Rise of the New West, 1819-1829 CNew York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1906). 366 pp. 

In this fourteenth volume from the American Nation Series, Turner treats 
the tramontane West from economic and social, as well as political angles. His 
frontier concepts are amply evident, as when he speaks of “lands, practically free” 
being a “gate of escape” to the discontented and oppressed (p. 68). He repeats 
the contentions of the essays: “Western democracy was no theorist’s dream. It 
came, stark and strong and full of life, from the American forest” (p. 69). Fur- 
thermore, Turner shows the “New West” being civilized in stages (pp. 89-90). 
Albert Bushnell Hart, editor of the series, was inordinately proud of having 
wrested this first volume from Turner’s reluctant hands. He said his tombstone 
could bear no finer epitaph than “He got a volume out of Turner.” 


Semple, Ellen C. Influences of Geographic Environment (New York: Holt, 
1911). 683 pp. 

The one chapter of this book pertinent to the frontier concept emphasizes 
the magnetism of the West, drawing only the bold and hardy. The frontier, then, 
became an agent of natural selection and produced an aggressive, freedom-loving 
species of American. Included in this species were lawless schemers and rufhans, 
as well as the merely audacious. Miss Semple, author of American History and 
its Geographic Conditions (1903), was a professor of anthropology and geography 
at Clark University. 


Fish, Carl Russell. “The Frontier, a World Problem,” The Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, v. 1 (December 1917), pp. 121-141. 

The great importance of this essay lies in the fact that it is the first systematic 
statement on the relationship between world frontiers and the settled communi- 
ties behind them — a theme most eloquently treated some thirty-five years later by 
Webb in The Great Frontier. Fish defines the world’s frontiers as essentially 
debtor areas, possessing the usual resentments of debtors for their outside creditors. 
As debtors, frontier areas were incapable of sound economic judgment. This in- 
capability often made capital unwilling to commit itself to the world frontiers. 
Turner brought Fish to Wisconsin in 1900 just after he had completed his doc- 
torate. Fish is the author of The Rise of the Common Man and The Path of 


Empire. 
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Paxson, Frederic Logan. The Last American Frontier (New York: Macmillan, 
1910). 402 pp. 

While Paxson did not intend this volume as a scholarly treatise he in no way 
diluted his conviction on the importance of the frontier. He sees the frontier popu- 
lation, though a decided minority, virtually controlling the nation (p. 2). And 
he considers the frontier “the strongest single factor in American history” (p. 3). 
The book surveys various aspects of the frontier experience, such as Indians, the 
Santa Fe Trail, the Mormons, and mining. One of the most distinguished students 
of the frontier, Paxson succeeded Turner at the University of Wisconsin in 1910. 


Turner, Frederick Jackson. The Frontier in American History (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1920). 375 pp. 

Beginning with the celebrated “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History,” this collection of essays contains Turner’s most important pronounce- 
ments on the frontier. Among the various components of the frontier hypothesis 
found in this book are free land, social evolution on the frontier, composite na- 
tionality, nationalism, democracy, individualism, social mobility, and the safety 
valve (although Turner did not so label it). The volume is far too rich in Turner's 
concepts to permit any kind of systematic exposition here. (For such statement, 
see Walter Rundell, Jr., “Concepts of the Frontier and the West,” Arizona and 
the West, v. 1 [Spring 1959], pp. 13-41.) Reviewers of this volume were prone, 
for the most part, to question Turner’s ideas. Charles A. Beard felt that Turner's 
emphasis on the frontier ignored too many other important elements in American 
history, such as the industrialism of the East and the South’s semi-feudal planta- 
tion system. (Review in New Republic, v. 25 [February 16, 1921], pp. 349-350). 
Clarence W. Alvord contended that Turner's making the succession through 
Cumberland Gap of Indian, fur trader and hunter, cattle-raiser, and pioneer 
farmer the norm in stages of settlement was incorrect. In Kentucky and Illinois, 
for instance, the pioneers did not arrive in stages, but all at once. Immigration 
to these areas was not a succession of waves, but a flood. (Review in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, v. 7 [March 1921], pp. 403-407.) 


Adams, James Truslow. Revolutionary New England (Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1923). 469 pp. 

In this second volume of his brilliant New England trilogy, Adams makes 
several illuminating comments about the frontier characteristics of this region. 
As a debtor area, the New England frontier always espoused radical political 
ideas. Adams found that the urban poor shared more attitudes with frontiersmen 
than with the moneyed class on the seaboard. Because of their economic status, 
the urban poor were frontiersmen in a social, if not geographic, sense. Adams 
concludes that the frontier was, in part, a state of mind. Adams is also the author 
of The Founding of New England, New England in the Republic, and The Epic 


of America. 
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Almack, John C. “The Shibboleth of the Frontier,” Historical Outlook, v. 16 
(May 1925), pp. 197-202. 

The burden of this first substantial attack on Turner's hypothesis was that 
the “theory” is not based on facts. Almack, a professor of history at Stanford, calls 
the frontier theory simply a “diluted type of Marxian determinism” (p. 198) — 
the deterministic element being the physical environment. He contends that the 
frontier was an actual deterrent to progress, that social reforms have stemmed 
more from labor forces than from the frontier. The advance of American society 
has been despite, not because of, the frontier. 


Becker, Carl. “Frederick Jackson Turner,” (Chapter IX) in Howard W. Odum, 
ed., American Masters of Social Science (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1927). 411 pp. 

Becker combines in this essay consummate tribute to his teacher and an analy- 
sis of Turner’s approach to history. Becker explains that Turner was never inter- 
ested in narrating events, but rather wanted to discover proximate explanations 
for the social process. Part of Turner's great contribution was that he explained 
how American institutions were not a mere development of the European inherit- 
ance, but something different. The man’s innate Americanness made him par- 
ticularly eager to discover how the historical process operated to produce unique 
institutions. This author inspired the same kind of adulation from his many dis- 
tinguished students at Cornell as had Turner at Wisconsin and Harvard. 


Beard, Charles A. “Culture and Agriculture,” Saturday Review of Literature, v. 5 
(October 20, 1928), pp. 272-273. 

In this article Beard notes the inadequacy of Turner’s agrarian thesis as the 
key to understanding American civilization. Beard says that capitalism, the planta- 
tion system, and industrial labor explain American society as much as free land 
and the westward advance. Also, Beard suggests that frontier individualism should 
be measured against the socialistic elements of Populism and the classical formu- 
lation of individualism by the Manchester liberals. 


Nixon, Herman Clarence. “Precursors of Turner in the Interpretation of the 
American Frontier,” South Atlantic Quarterly, v. 28 (January 1929), pp. 83-89. 

Nixon, former chairman of Tulane’s department of history, shows here that 
several significant thinkers foreshadowed Turner's hypothesis. Emerson indi- 
cated the influence of the West in “The Young America,” an 1844 essay. Mac- 
aulay in 1857 commented on the relationship between free land and political 
liberty in America. In 1865 Godkin spoke of the frontier as the distinguishing 
feature in American society. Bryce, in The American Commonwealth, echoed 
Godkin and mentioned the safety valve. A Kansas farmer, C. Wood Davis, writ- 
ing for The Forum and Arena in the early 1890s, hinted at the economic sig- 
nificance of the closed frontier. 


Branch, E. Douglas. Westward: The Romance of the American Frontier (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1930). 627 pp. 
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A popular history of the westward movement, this book stresses the role of 
“unimportant” people in conquering the frontier. For Branch, sometime history 
professor and editor of Frontier and Midland, the westward movement was most 
meaningful “as a transitional phase in American life” (p. vii), rather than as a 
geographic direction. 


Paxson, Frederic Logan. When the West is Gone (New York: Holt, 1930). 
137 pp. 

In 1929 Paxson delivered the Colver Lectures at Brown University. This 
volume embodies those interpretative addresses. Paxson follows Turner’s lead 
by using “frontier” and “West” interchangeably. Furthermore, Paxson reiterates 
that the “West” was a process as well as a geographical section. It was the process 
of clearing the soil and getting established socially and economically. In this proc- 
ess, the West developed attitudes antithetical to the East. For Paxson, the real 
repository of Western spirit is the agricultural Midwest — harking back to demo- 
cratic ideals of the Revolution and Jefferson. And as long as the nation gets its food 
from the earth, the Midwest will remain “the preserver of ...the true American 
culture” (p. 89), even though the West as a frontier is gone. The frontier experi- 
ence gave a peculiar quality to American history, and Paxson’s implicit hope 
is that there is sufficient vitality in the frontier heritage to maintain America’s 
uniqueness in western civilization. 


Wright, Benjamin F., Jr. “American Democracy and the Frontier,” Yale Review, 
v. 20 (December 1930), pp. 349-365. 

Wright insists that Turner was mistaken in attributing the development of 
American democracy to the frontier influence. American democracy owes far 
more to its English antecedents than to its frontier environment. To substantiate 
this point, Wright demonstrates that the French colonists brought their semi- 
feudal land system to Canada, the Dutch settlers brought their patroons to the 
Hudson, and that these systems flourished. Democracy developed in the New 
World only when the immigrants brought the seeds of democracy with them. 
American democratic institutions owe far more to Locke, Milton, Blackstone, and 
Paine than to the forest. For some twenty years Wright was a member of the 
Harvard government department. He has been president of Smith College and 
is now the director of the American Studies program at the University of Texas. 


Curti, Merle E. “The Section and the Frontier in American History: The Meth- 
odological Concepts of Frederick Jackson Turner,” in Stuart A. Rice, ed., Methods 
in Social Science (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931). 822 pp. 
Turner, according to one of his most celebrated students, approached history 
as a process of social evolution. Since many factors could be responsible for 
social phenomena, Turner sought only proximate explanations, rather than ulti- 
mate ones. In his search, Turner would draw evidence from such diverse sources 
as literature, art, politics, geology, economics, sociology, biology, psychology, and 
physiography. This method of assembling historical data for the various social 
and natural sciences explained much of the significance of the work of Turner and 
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his followers. Currently Curti is the Frederick Jackson Turner Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Wisconsin. A leading student of intellectual history, he 
is the author of The Growth of American Thought. He has been president of both 


the Mississippi Valley and American Historical Associations. 


Schafer, Joseph. “The Author of the Frontier Hypothesis,” Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, v. 15 (September 1931), pp. 86-103. 

Schafer offers further documentation of Turner’s personal magnetism. The 
dynamic Turner of 1893, with his “kindling blue eyes [and] deep, vibrant, me- 
lodious voice,” easily lured Schafer away from the study of law. Always friendly 
and always giving the i impression of being young and vigorous, Turner had the 
knack of transmitting his love of history to students. His teaching was intensely 
personal. Each student felt that Turner was talking directly to him. 


Webb, Walter Prescott. The Great Plains. A Study in Institutions and Environ- 
ment (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1931). 525 pp. 

Webb's concept of the Great Plains area of the West is that it is different from 
the East and “cannot be understood as a mere extension of things Eastern” (Cp. 
507). This admirable book was a pioneering effort to relate a region and its insti- 
tutions. The author shows how the Great Plains altered institutions which had 
matured in the moist forests east of the Mississippi. For instance, the long rifle of 
Kentucky was too cumbersome for fighting Indians from horseback; so the Colt 
revolver was developed. Land and water laws also had to be modified to conform 
with the imperatives of the semi-arid land west of the ninety-eighth meridian. 
Despite the controversial nature of his work and acrimonious criticism levelled 
against him, Webb has been honored by his profession by being elected to the 
presidency of the Mississippi Valley (1955) and American Historical Associa- 
tions (1958). 


Nute, Grace Lee. “Frederick Jackson Turner,” Minnesota History, v. 13 (June 
1932), pp. 159-161. 

As an obituary, this piece contains some revealing information about Turner’s 
personal characteristics. Dr. Nute explains that his greatest happiness lay in 
enjoyment of life, not in endeavor, ambition, or accomplishments. He would 
not tolerate people or conditions that spoiled his enjoyment. For this reason, 
he would not work with inept graduate students — those unworthy of his ability. 
Those who could pass muster found Turner's guidance priceless. These favored 
students still discuss ecstatically their conferences with him. To those he liked, 
Turner gave his time and energy bounteously. Dr. Nute, a Resident Associate 
at the Minnesota Historical Society and professor of history at Hamline Uni- 
versity, also contends that the popular impression of Turner as being interested 
in the economic interpretation of history, with emphasis on the frontier, is not 
entirely valid. Having worked with him in the field of social history, she says 
he was intensely interested in human relations and that people were the all-im- 
portant historical factor to him. 
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Kellogg, Louise Phelps. “The Passing of a Great Teacher — Frederick Jackson 
Turner,” The Historical Outlook, v. 23 (October 1932), pp. 270-272. 

These glowing memories of the great teacher conflict in part with Dr. Nute’s 
eulogy. The women agree on the scintillating personality and stirring genuis, 
but Dr. Kellogg contends that Turner had no personal favorites. She says those 
who were his students will remember him best as a teacher. Dr. Kellogg took 
her Ph.D. under Turner at the University of Wisconsin. In 1931 she was presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 


Schafer, Joseph. “Death of Professor Turner,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
v. 15 (June 1932), pp. 495-499. 

In his genuinely moving eulogy to the great teacher, Schafer says that per- 
sonal contact with Turner had been among the choicest gratifications of his pro- 
fessional career. He describes Turner's great love for the Pacific Coast, where he 
died. Always the student, Turner went to the coast to learn, for this was a region 
of America he did not know. 


Robinson, Edgar E. “Frederick Jackson Turner,” North Dakota Historical Quar- 
terly, v. 6 (July 1932), pp. 259-261. 

Another eulogy from a student of Turner's at Wisconsin, this essay presents 
Turner as a product of his time, area, and social milieu. He was most interested 
in the events of his lifetime. To these events he “contributed the most searching 
analysis and the most trenchant criticism of any scholar in the social sciences” 
Cp. 259). Robinson, Emeritus Professor at Stanford University and author of 
The Roosevelt Leadership, says that teaching and research were one and the 
same to Turner. 


Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. “Memoir of Frederick Jackson Turner,” Publications of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, v. 28, pp. 494-502. (Transactions 1930- 
1933 [Boston: The Society, 1935].) 

In this brief biographical sketch, Howe mentions the foremost achievements 
and awards of Turner. He comments that the Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
was proud that it honored Turner with its presidency 1914-1916, “while his 
great work and influence were still in their fullest living flower” @. 502). 
Turner's death on March 14, 1932 marked exactly thirty-three years’ member- 
ship in the Society. An assiduous student of New England culture, Howe is the 
author of such books as The Boston Symphony Orchestra and The Tale of Tan- 
glewood and editor of the letters of O. W. Holmes, Jr., John Jay Chapman, 
Barrett Wendell, Charles Eliot Norton, and James Russell Lowell. 


Turner, Frederick Jackson. The Significance of Sections in American History 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1932). 347 pp. 

The essays in this volume deal, as the title indicates, with the West as a sec- 
tion. Turner calls the West, like the frontier, different things. His sociological 
bent is evident when he terms it “a stage of society rather than a place” (p. 23). 
As such, the West was where civilization had most recently supplanted the 
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wilderness. But then it also included the more settled zone nearby. The West 
was never limited to a single area, for it moved from the Atlantic Coast, itself 
the West of Europe, to the tidewater, into the Piedmont, and then into the 
tramontane region. This march across the continent made the West a “state in 
American development” (p. 86). Invariably the West felt itself a section apart, 
different from either the North or South from which it emanated (p. 197). This 
Western section consistently promoted nationalism (p. 138). Turner repeats 
in his 1925 essay, “The Significance of the Section in American History,” the 
contention voiced first in 1893 that slavery was not so much an issue in itself. 
Rather it was when slavery tried to perpetuate itself in the new section to the 
west that it became an imperious national issue. In a 1907 essay, “Is Sectionalism 
in America Dying Away?,” Turner sees the characteristic differences among the 
sections being minimized by the forces promoting homogeneity and uniformity 
in American life. The nationalizing of business, growth of cities, labor organiza- 
tions, and consolidation of communication media all militate against sectional 
differences (pp. 311-312). The critical response to this volume included the 
most violent of all attacks upon the Turner hypothesis, Louis M. Hacker’s “Sec- 
tions — or Classes?” (Review of The Significance of Sections in American History 
in Nation, v. 137 [July 26, 1933], pp. 108-110.) Hacker termed Turner’s in- 
fluence “to a very large extent positively harmful” Cp. 108) and the body of his 
thought “quite worthless” Cp. 110). His objection to the frontier hypothesis is 
that it focused the attention of American historians on the wrong topic. When 
they should have been occupied with class struggle, monopolistic capitalism, 
and imperialism, they isolated themselves by thinking of the uniqueness of the 
American frontier. Writing at the depth of the Depression, Hacker was in- 
censed that Turner had chosen to study the frontier, rather than capitalism and 
imperialism, for only through a study of these latter issues, Hacker contended, 
could America understand its predicament. Benjamin F. Wright, Jr., in his 
review of the book in the New England Quarterly, v. 6. (September 1933), pp. 
630-634, likewise berated Turner for having directed America’s thoughts in- 
ward, for having created in the realm of scholarship an atmosphere of splendid 
isolation. Wright also criticized Turner for overemphasizing geographic factors 
and for crediting sections with too much unity. Turner's view of the frontier 
was a Midwestern view, and it slighted other frontier areas. In short, Turner’s 
frontier concept was exaggerated and misleading (p. 634). 


Paxson, Frederic Logan. “A Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis: 1893-1932,” 
Pacific Historical Review, v. 2 (March 1933), pp. 34-51. 

Here Paxson analyzes the Turner hypothesis almost forty years after its 
enunciation. Among the points Paxson discusses are composite nationality on 
the frontier, the frontier as an agent of democracy, the frontier as a testing ground 
for old institutions, and the frontier as an agent of nationalism. The author takes 
issue with Turner over the frontier’s producing a composite nationality. He uses 
Wisconsin to demonstrate that alien groups often clung tenaciously to their non- 
American traits. Whatever democracy the frontier generated, Paxson questions 
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that the frontier experience was the sole or “principal cause of the democracy 
of the present” (p. 47). He suggests the Industrial Revolution promoted as much 
democracy as the frontier. On the other points, Paxson agrees completely with 
Turner. He concludes that the paucity of disagreement with Turner has te- 
sulted from the inability of critics to discover facts antagonistic to the hy 
thesis. Perhaps Almack’s 1925 attack and Wright’s 1930 critique of the frontier 
as an agent of democracy escaped Paxson’s notice, or perhaps he was unimpressed 
quantitatively. But had he made a careful qualitative appraisal of these criticisms, 
he could not have spoken of the inability of skeptics to find facts detrimental to 
the hypothesis. 


Schafer, Joseph. “Turner’s Frontier Philosophy,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
v. 16 (June 1933), pp. 451-469. 

Basically, this article is a rejoinder to Paxson’s “A Generation of the Frontier 
Hypothesis.” Schafer, a student of Turner’s at Wisconsin and later superin- 
tendent of that state’s historical society, was ever Turner's defender and advocate. 
Of the legion of !..al Turnerians, Schafer was the most steadfast in the faith. 
For Schafer, there could be no surer proof of the soundness of the frontier hypo- 
thesis than Paxson’s encomium. A corroborative point Schafer makes with ardor 
concerns the frontier as an agent of democracy. Turner was right, he says, to 
give forest democracy first billing over factory democracy during the nineteenth 
century. It would be “unhistorical” to confuse rural with proletarian democracy 
(p. 459). Schafer reminds readers that Turner’s hypothesis dealt only with the 
period up to 1890, and consequently was not intended as “a universal solvent 
for American historical problems” (p. 468). Just because Turner emphasized 
the frontier was no indication of his ignorance of such other important factors 
as religion, economics, or psychology. Having made his own unique contribu- 
tion, Turner “could well afford to leave something for others to emphasize” 


Cp. 468). 


Stolberg, Benjamin. “Turner, Marx, and the A. F. of L.,” Nation, v. 137 (Sep- 
tember 13, 1933), pp. 302-303. 

Stolberg takes issue with Louis M. Hacker’s “savage attack” (Nation, July 
26, 1933) on Turner’s hypothesis. The author says Hacker failed as a Marxist 
because, after Hacker had castigated Turner for minimizing social strife, he was 
unable to explain why American labor refused to engage in class struggle. The 
point is, according to Stolberg, that the “anti-revolutionary obsession of American 
labor” Cp. 302) resulted from the frontier heritage. But Hacker’s approach had 
merit in that he alone among professional historians tried to relate the frontier 
hypothesis to the Marxian dialectic of society. This essay contends that Turner's 
real significance lay in his presenting “the only indigenous dialectic of Ameri- 
can history” (p. 302). The frontier was the thesis; sectionalism, the antithesis; 
and “the promise of American life” the synthesis. Stolberg is the author of The 
Economic Consequences of the New Deal (1935) and was formerly a member 
of the sociology department at the University of Kansas. 
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Fox, Dixon Ryan, ed. Sources of Culture in the Middle West (New York: 
Appleton-Century Company, 1934). 110 pp. 

In this slender volume are essays by John D. Hicks, Benjamin F. Wright, 
and Marcus L. Hansen. Hicks’ “The Development of Civilization in the Middle 
West” stresses that section’s contact with seaboard and European forces. The 
thing that gave the Middle West its unique frontier flavor was that there the 
agricultural pioneer offered the stiffest resistance to the inroads of the Industrial 
Revolution and clung with greatest tenacity to the region’s agrarian heritage. 
Hicks, a professor of history at the University of California, Berkeley, is the 
author of The Populist Revolt. Wright says in “Political Institutions and the 
Frontier’ that the frontier merely extended eastern usages and was hardly a 
political innovator. Since frontier folk were usually poor, they tried to incor- 
porate features in their constitutions that would give the masses power. Aside 
from this, the frontier was largely imitative. At the time of this publication, 
Wright was a Harvard professor of government. Hansen’s “Remarks” point out 
the need for an understanding of the nineteenth-century social history of Europe, 
since so much of Middle Western culture was transplanted directly from the 
Continent. A leading student of immigration who died in 1938, Hansen wrote 
The Atlantic Migration and The Immigrant in American History. 


Nettels, Curtis. “Frederick Jackson Turner and the New Deal,” Wéisconsin 
Magazine of History, v. 17 (March 1934), pp. 257-265. 

Although there were no important historians in Roosevelt’s Brain Trust, much 
of the New Deal philosophy was based on Turner's concept of the closed frontier. 
After the frontier safety valve closed, the nation would have to turn to something 
new to regulate the economy. The New Deal sought to substitute the govern- 
ment’s social planning for the sanative influence once wrought by western lands. 
Nettles, professor of history at Cornell University, offers some considerations on 
the role of the historian in public affairs. He says the historian’s task is to set the 
past in proper perspective. If he chooses the present, he must forsake the past, 
for he cannot be an active leader and historian at the same time. Only the 
historian can provide the answers as to why policies and institutions worked in 
the past. By so doing, the scholar can always serve the present age. 


Schafer, Joseph. “Turner’s America,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, v. 17 
(june 1934), pp. 447-465. 

While this essay is devoted in part to the topic described in the title, it also 
says something of interest about Turner’s historical method. Turner conceived 
of America as a bafflingly dynamic entity. But he expressed some doubt about 
the benefits of an industrial civilization — “Perhaps that is because I like to go 
trout fishing!” (p. 464). Schafer says that Turner was an unflinching realist, 
a man who blended social faith with professional skepticism. He had to handle 
documentary evidence personally before making up his mind on any particular 
point. He had the constant urge to make and test hypotheses, never being con- 
tent to narrate or describe. 
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Wallace, Henry A. New Frontiers (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1934), 
314 pp. 

Incensed by the social and economic evils of the Depression, Wallace made 
this fervent call for America to chart its course for the new frontier. This new 
frontier would be reached by social planning; it would require a new state of 
heart and mind. Just as individualistic competition and exploitation keynoted 
life on the geographical frontier, cooperative enterprise and social invention 
must characterize the new. Those who would gain the new frontier must have 
“clean hearts” Cp. 9), for there the ultimate values will be “beauty and justice 
and joy of spirit” Cp. 273). 


Farrand, Max. “Frederick Jackson Turner: A Memoir,” Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, v. 65 (May 1935), pp. 432-440. 

In this summing up of the impact of Turner on American historiography, 
Farrand says Turner “breathed new life into the study of our development” 
by demonstrating the peculiar importance of American history. He gave the 
West real status as a significant factor in the nation’s history. Farrand’s tribute, 
that of a friend and colleague, proves that Turner's professional associates were 
as captivated by his qualities as were the devoted students. The author points 
out the traits of Turner that made him both a great historian and great teacher: 
intellectual alertness and curiosity, a sincere interest in people, genuine humil- 
ity, courage, enthusiasm, literary prowess, originality, and modesty. For Turner, 
no subject was ever exhausted. His conclusions were only tentative. He felt that 
the most any teacher could do for a student was to stimulate and suggest new 
approaches. At his best when working with a small group of advanced students, 
Turner imparted the stimulation and inspiration characteristic of his writing. 
Because of his desire to know “the all-inclusive social story of mankind” (p. 440), 
he exerted a tremendous influence on historical scholarship. 


Hacker, Louis M. “Frederick Jackson Turner: Non-Economic Historian,” New 
Republic, v. 83 (June 5, 1935), p. 108. 

Writing in the middle of the Depression, Hacker criticized Turner's non- 
materialistic interpretation of American history. At that time, Hacker, a member 
of Columbia’s economics department, was in his economic determinism phase. 
He contended that any interpretation of American history not based on class 
conflict and other economic factors was misdirected and misleading. 


Turner, Frederick Jackson. The United States, 1830-1850. The Nation and Its 
Sections (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1935). 602 pp. 

Death came before Turner put the finishing touches on this final volume. 
The manuscript was prepared for publication by Avery Craven, Turner's de- 
voted student; Max Farrand, director of the Huntington Library where Turner 
was working at the time of his death; and Merrill H. Crissey, Turner's secretary. 
Craven said it was “a labor of love for all” Cp. ix). Turner's thesis is that the 
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period between 1830 and 1850 can be understood only through a sectional 
approach. The book consists of chapters devoted to the various sections and the in- 
fluence of section on such national issues as Jackson’s war on the bank and the 
Panic of 1837. Turner considers the rise of the common man as the “outstanding 


fact” Cp. 591) of the period. 


Goodrich, Carter, and Sol Davison. “The Wage Earner in the Westward Move- 
ment,” Political Science Quarterly, v. 50 (June 1935), pp. 161-185, and v. 51 
(March 1936), pp. 61-116. 

These Columbia University economists have approached Turner's safety 
valve dispassionately and disinterestedly. They conclude that western lands were 
no safety valve for eastern industrial workers, although the land did act as such 
for farmers. Their scholarly detachment in dealing with a traditionally contro- 
versial concept is most rewarding. They would have Turner’s accolade for this 
“impartial search for the unsullied truth” (The Frontier in American History, 
p. 286). 


Kane, Murray. “Some Considerations on the Safety Valve Doctrine,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, v. 23 (September 1936), pp. 169-188. 

The author documents rather carefully the fact that the frontier did not act 
as a safety valve for eastern industrial workers during depressed periods. He does 
find, though, that periods of prosperity made emigration to the West “over- 
whelmingly rapid” (Cp. 187). Kane places considerable importance on the fron- 
tier as a psychological safety valve. He calls it a “vent for the dissatisfaction of 


the immobile population of cities” Cp. 188). 


Schafer, Joseph. “Some Facts Bearing on the Safety-Valve Theory,” Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, v. 20 (December 1936), pp. 216-232. 

Essentially, this essay is a rejoinder to the work of Goodrich and Davison. 
Schafer says it is beside the point whether laborers left industrial jobs and took 
up land. As long as people migrated to the West in sufficient numbers to keep 
the ranks of industrial workers thin and wages high, the safety valve operated. 
He thinks we cannot be certain that large numbers of eastern wage earners 
went from city to farms at any given time. Schafer wonders why students have 
attributed the safety valve concept to Turner so exclusively when Hamilton, 
Benton, and Webster had stated the idea emphatically. 


Shannon, Fred A. “Homestead Act and Labor Surplus,” American Historical 
Review, v. 41 (July 1936), pp. 637-651. 

The thesis of this essay is that since the advent of the factory system in 
America, free or cheap land in the West has not alleviated labor distrss in the 
East. Shannon shows that the Homestead Act, in particular, did little to trans- 
form mechanics into farmers. 
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Craven, Avery. “Frederick Jackson Turner,” in The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays 
in American Historiography, ed. William T. Hutchinson (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1937). 417 pp. 

This essay demonstrates the magnetic effect Turner had on his students. 
Craven, professor of history at the University of Chicago since 1928, points 
out that Turner’s frontier hypothesis was very much a reflection of its times. 
Turner was protesting the neglect of the American side of our history, just as 
the Populists were decrying the neglect of the farmer, and just as Bryan was 
dreaming of leading the children out of the wilderness into a Silver Canaan. 


Schafer, Joseph. “Was the West a Safety Valve for Labor?” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, v. 24 (December 1937), pp- 299-314. 

Emphatically Schafer answers “Yes!” He uses statistics to prove that many 
farmers had at one time been industrial workers. An American farm tradition 
was for young folks to work awhile in a factory until they could save enough 
to buy new farm land in the West. As respectable as the author’s statistical evi- 
dence appears, the preponderance of critical investigation in this field now indi- 
cates that the frontier did not act as a safety valve for eastern industrial laborers. 


Mood, Fulmer. “Turner's Formative Period,” in The Early Writings of Frederick 
Jackson Turner with a List of all his Works Compiled by Everett E. Edwards 
and an Introduction by Fulmer Mood (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1938). 316 pp. 

Mood’s introductory essay deals with Turner's life up to 1893, when he read 
his famous paper in Chicago. Mood demonstrates how Prof. William Francis 
Allen of the University of Wisconsin taught Turner to discern the significance 
of historical events. As early as 1889 Turner said in a review of Roosevelt's 
Winning of the West that American history should be viewed from the Missis- 
sippi Valley rather than the Atlantic coast. Mood, who is preparing a biography 
of Turner, was one of Turner’s last graduate students. 


Beard, Charles A. “The Frontier in American History,” Third Article of the 
Series, “Books that Changed our Minds,” New Republic, v. 97 (February 1, 
1939), pp. 359-362. 

Beard restates his conviction that the frontier did not explain American 
development. But after discrediting the frontier as a safety valve and as a source 
of individualism, he ascribes almost mystically some of America’s distinctive 
features to the frontier experience. 


Craven, Avery. “The ‘Turner’ Theories and the South,” Journal of Southern 
History, v. 5 (August 1939), pp. 291-314. 

The point of this article is that Turner’s hypothesis applied to the ante- 
bellum South more than is generally thought. Turner, according to Craven, 
was most concerned with the main currents of the historical process, not the 
eddies or crosscurrents that contradicted the general movement. 
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Kane, Murray. “Some Considerations on the Frontier Concept of Frederick 
Jackson Turner,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 27 (December 1940), 
pp: 379-400. 

According to Kane’s analysis, Turner used the tools of the geographer more 
than those of the historian. The reason for this geographic orientation was 
Turner’s preoccupation with free land. Kane criticizes Turner for overstating 
the influence of geography in relation to economic, social, and political factors. 


Pierson, George Wilson. “The Frontier and Frontiersmen of Turner’s Essays: 
A Scrutiny of the Foundations of the Middle Western Tradition,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, v. 64 (1940), pp. 449-478. 

A professor of history at Yale, Pierson herewith subjects Turner’s frontier 
to a searching analysis and finds his concepts lacking on many counts. Among 
the limitations of Turner’s approach were that it was sectional, emotional, and 
“positively illogical” Cp. 454). Pierson finds fault with Turner for omitting from 
his environmental calculations all consideration of climate. Although Turner’s 
terms were inexact, this latitude was one reason for the immense appeal of the 
frontier hypothesis to Americans. The “frontier” became the justifying mantle 
covering American materialism, romantic sentiment, cultural apathy, and isola- 
tionism Cp. 465). The auther suggests that if the American frontier produced 
the effects Turner claimed, such environmental determinism should be tested 
comparatively. Pierson calls for a “most thorough and painstaking overhauling” 

(p. 478) of the hypothesis. 


Shannon, Fred A. An Appraisal of Walter Prescott Webb’s The Great Plains: 
A Study in Institutions and Environment (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1940). 254 pp. 

As devastating as this critique was, it failed to shake the profession’s estimate 
of The Great Plains as one of the truly significant pieces of scholarship of the 
century. Webb refused to answer Shannon’s diatribe because he felt the critic 
failed to comprehend the book. 


Tucker, R. S. “The Frontier as an Outlet for Surplus Labor,” The Southern 
Economic sual v. 7 (July 1940), pp. 158-186. 

The author, an economist with the General Motors Corporation, undertakes 
to drive a few more nails in the coffin of the safety valve theory. Based on the 
United States census reports, this article shows that the urban areas grew faster 
than the rural and that employment opportunities in cities tended to keep agri- 
cultural wages high. The contention is that the industrial frontier was and is of 
greater import than the agricultural, since it offers more hope for a higher stand- 
ard of living than the agricultural frontier ever did. 


Boatright, Mody C. “The Myth of Frontier Individualism,” Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, v. 22 (June 1941), pp. 14-32. 

A professor of English at the University of Texas, Boatright posits in this 
most thoughtful and dispassionate article that the frontier promoted mutual, 
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rather than individual, action. People generally moved westward in groups 
under the leadership of such men as Boone, Young, and Austin. Once on the 
frontier they were drawn together by the common problems of drouth, blizzards, 
and grasshoppers. The protective associations of cattlemen and miners, the river 
pilots’ union, and farmers’ organizations all militated against frontier individual- 
ism. The author suggests that the myth of frontier individualism has sprung 
partly from the “social and economic predilections of historians” (p. 32). 


Danhof, Clarence H. “Economic Validity of the Safety-Valve Doctrine,” The 
Journal of Economic History, Supplement No. 1 (December 1941), pp. 96-106. 

The expansion of Western agriculture was made profitable, Danhof contends, 
only because of a continually growing urban industrial market in the East. In 
questioning the safety valve concept as an escape for oppressed eastern indus- 
trial workers, the author says that those who could afford to go west were those 
whose factory wages had been sufhciently high to enable them to accumulate 
savings. So it was the relatively well-off, not the oppressed, who migrated to the 
frontier. This relative afluence was necessary after 1830, since after that date 
some capital was necessary to undertake farming. 


Danhof, Clarence H. “Farm Making Costs and the ‘Safety Valve’: 1850-60,” 
The Journal of Political Economy, v. 49 (June 1941), pp. 317-359. 

Danhof explains that the high cost of farm making in the West kept that 
region from being an economic refuge for the indigent eastern mechanic. He 
estimates that the minimum required to begin farming on the western prairies 
in the 1850s was $1,000. Since the average eastern laborer earned only $1.00 per 
day, the accumulation of $1,000 represented a formidable accomplishment. Yet 
even if mechanics did not migrate west in large numbers, the fact that other 
segments of the population did move helped to keep eastern wages higher than 
they would have been had the population concentrated in the East caused 
greater competition for jobs. Also the developing West created a market for 
eastern goods, and thereby contributed to industry prosperity. The author is an 
economics professor at Lehigh University. 


Hicks, John D. “The ‘Ecology’ of Middle-Western Historians,” The Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, v. 24 (June 1941), pp. 377-384. 

In this essay, which has been reprinted in Hicks’ The American Tradition 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1955), the author says the writing of American 
historians generally reflects their environment. This reflection is particularly 
evident in those who have written on the American frontier, Turner blazing the 
trail. Hicks also makes the point that historians interpret history from their own 
experience. That is why the frontier hypothesis had such great appeal in the 
nineteenth century and went far toward explaining nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can history. Similarly historians of the twentieth century understand American 
history in urban, industrial terms, rather than in the frontier, agrarian terms of 
the nineteenth. 
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Lokken, R. L. “The Turner Thesis: Criticisms and Defense,” The Social Studies, 
v. 32 (December 1941), pp. 356-365. 

In this superficial survey of the leading commentaries on the frontier hypo- 
thesis, Lokken says that no one had ventured to refute Almack’s 1925 attack on 
Turner. To have made such a statement in 1941, the author was obviously igno- 
rant of the literature dealing with the subject. At the time, Lokken was a pro- 
fessor of history at the State Teachers College in Dickinson, North Dakota. 


Craven, Avery. “Frederick Jackson Turner, Historian,” Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, v. 25 (June 1942), pp. 408-424. 

Undoubtedly this is Craven’s most rhapsodic statement on Turner and his 
work. Craven assumes a somewhat Miltonic role and attempts to justify the ways 
of Turner to men. According to the author, Turner’s concept of American history 
had an all-inclusive breadth and unity. This unity was often that of constant 
change. The central theme was the steady movement of men and institutions to 
the frontier. Turner was interested in the meaning of facts and the light they 
shed on social evolution. Fundamentally an explorer, Turner was a great teacher 
in class and in his writings because he could stimulate and suggest. There was 
something of the poet and much of the philosopher in the man. Craven states 
that any fool can see the opposites in the 1893 essay. “He was talking about some- 
thing which may lay beyond the half truths and contradictions which seem too ap- 
parent on the surface” (p. 417). Turner would sweep over minor things in an 
effort to get at larger truths. The later interest Turner displayed in the section 
was actually not a departure from his earlier concern with the frontier. The 
westward movement was worthy of historical study because it produced sections 
different from each other. “His frontier studies were preliminary to his effort to 
understand the interaction of the sections in national life” (p. 422). Neither 
the Rise of the New West nor The United States, 1830-1850 has a frontier 
hypothesis as its central theme. Consequently, Craven claims that a frontier 
hypothesis has no justification in Turner's own writings. This contention seems 
highly debatable in view of the tremendous impact of Turner’s essays, especially 
that of 1893 with its unmistakable frontier hypothesis: “The existence of an area 
of free land, its continuous recession, and the advance of American settlement 
westward, explain American development.” Perhaps Craven allowed himself 
to get too far away from his primary sources when he denied the justification of 
a frontier hypothesis in Turner's writings. In conclusion, Craven hails Turner’s 
work as a reflection of his day and background. He says its soundness must be 
gauged by its effect on men of its own generation (p. 424). As Riegel has ob- 
served in America Moves West, this is an indeed unique criterion for establish- 
ing historical truth! 


Pierson, George Wilson. “American Historians and the Frontier Hypothesis in 
1941,” Wisconsin Magazine of History v. 26 (September 1942), pp. 36-60, and 
(December 1942), pp. 170-185. 
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The author sent out 220 questionnaires to determine the reaction of leading 
American historians to Turner's hypothesis. He received 106 answers. On the 
basis of these, he draws certain conclusions. Foremost is that in 1941 the cham- 
pions and believers still clearly outnumbered the critics. Forty per cent were 
pro-Turner, thirty-nine per cent were divided, and twenty-one per cent were 
anti-Turner. Pierson reminds us that the theory’s being held by most historians 
does not validate it. The popularity of the hypothesis results from the fact that 
to many, Turner was the Walt Whitman of American historiography. He spoke 
in the main current of American ideology (p. 184). Turner tells us as much 
about American assumptions and prejudices as about the American frontier. He 
pictured us as we wanted to see ourselves. Consequently, the hypothesis should 
be studied less as truth than as a social phenomenon. 


Pierson, George Wilson. “The Frontier and American Institutions, A Criticism 
of the Turner Theory,” New England Quarterly, v. 15 (June 1942), pp. 224-255. 

Possibly this article is the most thoughtful and carefully analytical critique 
of Turner’s hypothesis. Unlike most critics, Pierson has no axe to grind. He ap- 
proaches his task with equanimity and good taste. The result is highly reward- 
ing. Pierson intends no general repudiation of the frontier hypothesis, because 
“too much of Turner’s interpretation still seems reasonable” (p. 247). No reader 
can ignore Turner's “poetic insights and the masterful grasp of [his] understand- 
ing mind” (p. 247). Yet Turner was guilty of offering too little proof for his con- 
tentions and of a paucity of fresh research. In his later years, Turner grew more 
general and sweeping in his writing — “as if the hypothesis had somewhere al- 
ready been proved” (p. 250). Internal inconsistency was a major Turnerian weak- 
ness, preventing the hypothesis from hanging together. “The nationalism of the 
frontier does violence to its sectional tendencies, innovations are derived from 
repetition, the improvement of civilization is achieved via the abandonment of 
civilization, and materialism gives birth to idealism” (p. 254). Such deficiencies 
“unsettle conviction” about the hypothesis. Pierson proposes “painstaking revi- 
sion” of the hypothesis and submits that it is now unsound “as an adequate guide 
to American development” (p. 255). 


Dale, Edward Everett. “Memories of Frederick Jackson Turner,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, v. 30 (December 1943), pp. 339-358. 

In this glowing tribute to the memory of the master historian, Dale empha- 
sizes Turner's empathy with his students. Turner was particularly interested in 
Dale because Dale had experienced the evolution of Oklahoma from wilderness 
to civilization. Living on the Oklahoma frontier, Dale had many first-hand ex- 
periences to buttress Turner’s hypothesis. The bond of friendship between the 


teacher and student was their mutual savoring of personal frontier experiences. 
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Dale assails Turner’s critics for not understanding the drama of the frontier be- 
cause of their Eastern backgrounds and for distorting his concepts, such as that 
of the safety valve. Turner will be remembered, Dale says, as long as American 
hearts beat faster in response io the drama of how the frontier was conquered, 
for it was Turner who first made us aware of the significance of the frontier in 
American history. It might be true, as Channing said, that Turner never wrote 
any “big books;” his books were merely great. 


Mood, Fulmer. “The Development of Frederick Jackson Turner as a Historical 
Thinker,” Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Volume 34, 
Transactions, 1937-42 (Boston: Published by the Society, 1943). 645 pp. 

In this lengthy essay Mood traces Turner's growth as a student of history. 
Even in his undergraduate writing, Turner was dedicated to the spirit of Ameri- 
can democracy. Mood suggests that Turner’s immense fame as a historian has 
overshadowed his possibly greater significance as “American democracy’s scholar” 
(p. 293). Mood shows that even in his earliest historical publications, Turner 
had developed a “fundamental, unifying concept — that of evolution applied to 
social phenomena” (p. 304). This sociological approach to history was already 
ingrained in Turner’s thinking before he left Wisconsin to do his doctorate at 
Johns Hopkins. 


Mood, Fulmer. “The Historiographic Setting of Turner's Frontier Essay,” Agri- 
cultural History, v. 17 (July 1943), pp. 153-155. 

Here Mood shows that Turner was the first important American thinker 
to emphasize the role of the frontier in the historical process. Turner chose to 
deal with the frontier because it was the unique part of the American experience, 
whereas the building of cities was common to Europe and America. Mood insists 
there was nothing parochial in Turner’s interpretation, for his vision was “as 
wide as this continent” (p. 155). 


Parish, John Carl. The Persistence of the Westward Movement and Other Essays 
(Berkeley: University of California, 1943). 187 pp. 

A long-time professor of history at U.C.L.A. and original editor of the Pacific 
Historical Review, Parish was primarily concerned with the actual process of 
American civilization moving westward. This collection of essays is centered 
around this theme. Parish’s thesis is that the westward movement has been a 
persistent factor in American history — that it did not stop when the frontier of 
settlement closed in 1890. As long as there is an inequality of opportunity be- 
tween sections, either fancied or genuine, there will be movement toward the 
area of greater opportunity. So far in the American experience, this movement 
has been generally westward. Such movement is as inevitable, Parish contends, 
as water seeking its lowest level. 


Malin, James C. “Space and History: Reflections on the Closed-Space Doctrines 
of Turner and Mackinder and the Challenge of Those Ideas by the Air Age,” 
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Agricultural History, v. 18 (April and July 1944), pp. 65-74; 107-126. 

An expansion of Malin’s presidential address before the Agricultural History 
Society, this article presents Turner as an environmentalist who thought that 
space was closed when the frontier was exhausted. Since democracy, nationalism, 
and individualism were canditioned by the frontier, the question of the fate of 
these institutions in a frontierless nation became “the most revolutionary conse- 
quence of Turnerism” (p. 66). Malin decries the use of Turner's closed frontier 
by New Dealers as justification for their “totalitarianism” (p. 73). Malin has 
been associated with the University of Kansas history department since 1914, 
when he began his graduate work. He became a full professor in 1938. 


The second and concluding part of Professor Rundell’s descriptive bibli- 
ography, covering publications of the years 1945-1960 inclusive, will 
appear in the Summer 1961 issue of this journal. 








REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 





Review Editor: 


Joun Porter BLoom 


WE HAVE TAKEN SPECIAL PLEASURE to observe the unfolding in 1960 of 
Arizoniana, new quarterly publication of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society 
at Tucson: eight pages, then twelve, then twenty-eight and finally thirty-two in 
Number 4. Ray Brandes, the Society’s resident historian, is its editor and may 
properly be pleased with his first year’s editorial accomplishments — although he 
has by no means done all he has it in mind to do. 

The first two issues contain historical news and notes and a substantial and 
interesting paper, “The Testimony of Time,” by Patricia Paylore, the Assistant 
Librarian of The University of Arizona. She discusses the values of historical 
collecting. Tables of contents would have been helpful for the second two issues. 
There are six vignettes of Arizona pioneers, which many may find to be the most 
interesting items. Two articles, however, seem to me to deserve special attention. 

James Officer, sociology instructor at The University of Arizona, wrote “His- 
torical Factors in Inter-Ethnic Relations in the Community of Tucson” from his 
fifteen-year experience in close association with the Mexican community of 
Tucson as well as extensive research. He asserts that “inter-ethnic relations in the 
city today are clearly different from those in most other communities of the 
American Southwest;” and he means that they are better. The low points in the 
history of these relations were in periods of economic depression in the late nine- 
teenth century and in the 1930s. The role of many “Latinos” as successful busi- 
nessmen, with the prestiged status attached thereto, is one of the factors that he 
believes to be uniquely important in Tucson. Officer's article is in the Fall issue of 
Arizoniana. He is now a special assistant to Secretary of the Interior Udall. 


[89] 
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Bert Fireman of Phoenix offers an article in the Winter issue entitled “What 
Comprises Treason? — Testimony of Proceedings Against Sylvester Mowry,” 
which is a careful review of the tangled Mowry story. Accusations of treason 
against him led to his expulsion from Arizona during the Civil War and the 
confiscation of his valuable mining property. General James H. Carleton does not 
come off well, and there is really no attempt to define treason; but my own notion 
is reinforced that Arizonans embraced secessionism, as much as they did, more 
out of a desperate need for effective government than out of any notable interest 
in slavery or other leading issues that produced the unhappy North-South conflict. 
Added fillips to Fireman’s article are, first, a note by Douglas D. Martin on “The 
California Column and the Washington Press” (the press was brought around 
the Horn to Tubac in 1858) and, second, a brief bibliography of the Civil War 
in the Southwest which includes scholarly articles as well as books. 

Members and friends of the Historical Society of New Mexico who attended 
the annual banquet, held in Las Cruces this year, received another reminder of 
the Civil War centennial. Jack D. Rittenhouse of the Stagecoach Press (Houston, 
Texas) distributed there his New Mexico Civil War Bibliography: An Annotated 
Checklist of Books and Pamphlets. It is handsomely hand-printed and its fifteen 
pages of bibliography proper cover thirty-four titles, each with a brief, helpful 
but not very critical comment. Every secondary writer on this subject of my 
knowledge might have done better if he had had this little bibliography. 

J. Evetts Haley’s regular contributions to The Shamrock provide a continu- 
ing basis for a historian’s interest in this magazine, published quarterly by the 
Shamrock Oil and Gas Corporation, Box 631, Amarillo, Texas. The Summer 
1960 issue (with articles also on Williams and Flagstaff, Arizona) contains an 
appreciative essay by Haley on Frank Reaugh (pronounced “Ray”, the “first 
great painter to see the artistic possibilities of the lanky Longhorn steer.” Reaugh 
did most of his work in pastels, having given much study i in Europe to the work 
of the Dutch landscape artist, Anton Mauve. One of his most noted works was 
a series of pastels depicting “Twenty-four Hours With the Herd,” now at the 
University of Texas. The Panhandle-Plains Museum at Canyon has a Reaugh 
Room which is well worth a leisurely visit, as I can personally assure anyone. 

In the Fall issue Haley presents an article on a colorful figure with a very 
plain name, Hank Smith. The subject was born Heinrich C. Schmitt in Germany 
in 1836, but came down the Santa Fe Trail in 1852 and died sixty years later 
on the Southern Plains that he loved and Haley loves so devotedly. Smith’s 
varied activities took him into almost every part of the West, and included service 
under both Northern and Southern auspices during the Civil War. As a Plains 
settler he brought in sheep, found and successfully cultivated wild plums and 
grapes, dug “the first well on the plains proper,’ ’ and proved the fertility of the 
land for the production of varieties of sorghums, corn, barley, oats, beans and 
melons. 

A map entitled Navajoland, USA has hit me in a weak spot, if it is a weak- 
ness to study and daydream over maps. This is a full-color pictorial map (almost 
2 by 2% feet) of the Navajo reservation and its immediate surrounding area, and 
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of course the enclaved Hopi reservation. It is well done, with amusing vignettes 
such as the Indian snapping a picture of a tourist, the crazy archaeologist hang- 
ing on a rope, the TV-equipped wagon, and the policeman directing mixed 
traffic at a nowhere crossroad. More important is the suggestion here about sur- 
prisingly varied Navajo resources such as uranium, oil, zinc, copper, coal, game, 
forests and lakes — surprising data, certainly, to those who only skim past on 
Highway 66. But it is not only what is now, but also what is to be in the future 
that this map shows: more parks, dams, paved roads and facilities for travelers. 
There seems no likelihood of Navajoland becoming a major tourist playground, 
and few would wish it so; but city-softened citizens such as most of us are now- 
adays will welcome an easier access to some accustomed luxuries of civilization 
when we take our short vacations off the beaten path. The map is published by 
the Parks Commission of the Navajo Tribal Council, Window Rock, Arizona. 

I have read with profit a recent booklet by William H. Carr, “The Museum 
at Ghost Ranch: A Pioneer Outdoor Interpretive Project in New Mexico” (Bulle- 
tin Number | of the Ghost Ranch Museum, Abiquiu, New Mexico). It is 
more than just a guide to this unique museum, which is supported by the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation of Washington, D.C. Here is a history of it, 
or some aspects of it, and a statement of Mr. Carr’s philosophy in connection with 
this “indoor-outdoor resources conservation exposition.” The author is already 
well-known for his work at the Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum and at Bear 
Mountain State Park, New York. The booklet is 50c, or free to educators or 


educational institutions. 


THE LAMP IN THE DESERT: The Story of the University of Ari- 
zona. By Douglas D. Martin. Tucson: The University of Arizona Press, 
1960. 304 pp- $5.00. 


reviewed by 


LEONARD J. ARRINGTON 


Dr. Arrington is Professor of Economics at Utah State University. Author of 
Great Basin Kingdom and other works on Western economic history, he is cur- 
rently writing a history of Utah State University. 


These are the years in which a number of Western universities are cele- 
brating the seventy- fifth anniversary of their founding, as well as the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the passage of the Morrill Land-Grant Act. Many of them 
are seizing this opportunity of dramatizing their struggles and achievements by 
means of “official” histories. One of the most fascinating of these is the story of 
the University of Arizona by Douglas Martin, Professor of Journalism at that 
institution. Written with clarity and vigor, Lamp in the Desert is an interesting 
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and fast-moving review of the events which led to the University’s founding, of 
the long years of slow and uncertain progress, and of its resplendent emergence 
in recent years as one of the world’s two or three largest and most complete 
universities located in the dry and sunny air of the desert. This university's con- 
tributions have been of major significance in such varied fields as anthropology, 
atmospheric physics, microbiology, numerical analysis, and agronomy. With 
12,000 students, ten colleges, fifty-nine schools and departments, and twenty- 
one divisions of research and public service, it clearly seems destined for even 
greater things. 

It was not always thus. Although in 1864 Arizona’s first governor listed free 
schools as the primary need of the new Territory and specifically recommended 
the establishment of a land-grant college, the University was not founded until 
1885, and not even a free grammar school was opened in the Territory until 1871. 
The prime mover in establishing the latter was Governor Anson P. K. Safford, of 
Vermont background, who successfully beat down the opposition of those who 
insisted on defeating the Apaches before. considering school appropriations. 
Safford declared: “Unless we educate the rising generation, we shall raise up 
a population no more capable of self-government than the Apaches themselves.” 
Apparently the twin war against poverty and the Apaches constituted a more 
immediate demand upon the resources and attention of the early settlers than 
education. 

With the imminent defeat of the Apaches and the introduction of the rail- 
road in the early Eighties, however, the leading towns in the Territory began to 
bid for the various money-spending institutions about to be established. These 
prizes were finally awarded in 1885 by the “Thieving Thirteenth” Legislature. 
To Phoenix went the insane asylum, to Tempe the teachers’ college, and to 
Yuma a new levee. Prescott received the state capital; Gila, a bridge; and Tucson, 
whose representatives arrived late, was awarded the University — the least valued 
prize of all. “Who ever heard of a professor buying a drink?” was the angry and 
cynical reaction. The University carried a puny appropriation of $25,000 — one- 
fourth the amount allotted to the insane asylum — and was largely ignored. In 
the nick of time, however, Prussian-born J. S. Mansfeld induced a saloon-keeper 
and two gamblers to contribute forty acres of mesa land on which to locate a 
campus site in order to qualify for the appropriation. The ground for “Old Main” 
was broken in 1887, the initial appropriation was spent, and the roofless building 
had to await two more legislatures before it was sufficiently completed to be usable. 

Nevertheless, without a building, a faculty, or money, the University man- 
aged to set up on paper a School of Agriculture with one “professor” and director 
of a non-existent experiment station — and this was sufhcient to qualify for the 
$15,000 granted by the Federal government annually to schools of agriculture 
under the terms of the Hatch Act. It was pure manna from Heaven, writes 
Professor Martin, as was another $15,000 from the Second Morrill Act. In 1890 
the first paid faculty member was appointed, bulletins on agriculture were issued, 
a small laboratory was equipped, and a campus well was sunk. On October 1, 1891, 


the University of Arizona formally opened its doors, with six faculty members 
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and thirty-two students — twenty-six of whom were in a high school preparatory 
course and six in the University proper. A modest beginning indeed for a proud 
University with 1,000 faculty members and 12,000 students in 1960! With the 
establishment of secondary schools throughout Arizona in the early years of this 
century, the University was able to drop its preparatory division in 1915. 

It would appear that Federal help provided the indispensable push in the 
first strides toward greatness. By the end of 1892, for example, the University 
had expended just over $200,000, of which well over half came from Federal 
sources. During the single year 1893, some $17,000 was spent on professors’ 
salaries, of which the Territory itself contributed a mere $2,600. For several 
decades, it would appear, Federal money intended for agricultural research was 
diverted to finance the regular operations of the University. Later on, during 
the depression of the 1930s, Federal public works made possible the construction 
of much of the modern campus, again with few strings attached except that 
men be employed in a good cause. 

Professor Martin’s charming narrative describes early problems of student 
discipline, the successes of the polo, football, and basketball teams, research and 
teaching activities of the faculty, and changes in the administrative framework. 
The narrative is almost entirely chronological, with chapters organized on the 
“presidential synthesis” pattern. There is repeated reference to the multitude of 
services performed over the years by the University for the state and for its 
citizens: studies and experiments in soils, river waters, plant diseases, insect pests, 
citrus fruit, date palms, sugar beets, cotton culture, range grasses, mining con- 
servation, and irrigation. Growth was slow, and the University’s achievements 
were primarily due to the devotion and genius of individual faculty members. 
They are the principal heroes of this narrative. 

It must be remembered that the -_ professors got their knowledge of the 

resources and needs of Arizona the hard way. They made long journeys on horse- 

back, in buggies, and even on bicycles over the rough desert and mountain trails, 

often baking under the sun at noon and sleeping under the cold stars at night. 

The professors were not as glamorous as the tough-talking mountain men in 

greasy buckskins who had preceded them. They carried no rifles and drank no 

whiskey. Yet, while the mountain men left little lasting imprint on the South- 


west, the University scientists changed the face of the Territory and raised the 
cultural and economic life of the people (p. 55). 


The colleges of Liberal Arts and Mines and Engineering were added to the 
original College of Agriculture in 1915; the colleges of Law, Education, and Fine 
Arts in the mid-1920s; and the colleges of Pharmacy and Business Administration 
in the 1940s. This history rightly stresses the importance of regional social and 
economic events as they affected the fortunes of the University — the completion 
of Roosevelt Dam, the achievement of statehood, the Pancho Villa invasion scare, 
World War I, the influenza epidemic of 1918, the pinched years of the Great 
Depression, World War II, and the astounding population increases and large 
Federal research grants of the Cold War era. To this reviewer, the most fasci- 
nating sections of the book deal with the University’s adjustment to the two 
world wars. War gardens were planted, Red Cross units formed, barracks for 
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military units constructed and training classes opened, and special hurry-up 
research projects undertaken; and student life inevitably was altered by austerity 
and the grave character of the times. 

The volume ends with some thoughts about the present and future roles of 
this and other universities in our national life, and concludes that in the last 
analysis it is ideas which triumph. “You may spend money until no one can 
approach you,” said William James, “yet you will add nothing to the common 
herd of American colleges unless you send into this organization some breath 
of life by inoculating it with a few men who are real geniuses.” When one con- 
siders the progress of the University of Arizona over the past seventy-five years, 
says Professor Martin, one cannot fail to believe that at its centennial the flame 
will be burning with growing brilliance in this “Lamp in the Desert.” 


“ar 


MALASPINA IN CALIFORNIA. By Donald C. Cutter. San Fran- 
cisco: John Howell — Books, 1960. 96 pp. $17.50. 


reviewed by 


ManuEL P. SERVIN 


Dr. Servin is Editor of the California Historical Society Quarterly and teaches 
courses in Hispanic history at the University of Southern California. 


Alejandro Malaspina, an Italian by birth, a Spaniard by choice, and a lover 
by avocation, headed Spain’s most important eighteenth-century scientific ex- 
pedition. His exploration though on par with those of Cook and superior to those 
of La Perouse and Vancouver in scientific achievements, has been virtually over- 
looked by historians. It is not the historians, however, but Malaspina himself who 
must bear much of the responsibility for his semi-oblivion. His amorous activities 
with Queen Maria Luisa and the ladies of her court earned him the hatred of 
the Queen’s young lover, Manuel Godoy, the Prince of Peace. Godoy diabolically 
obtained his revenge when he banished Malaspina from Spain and deprived him 
of deserved fame by precluding the publication of his scientific findings and 
observations until 1885, almost a century later. By then the expedition’s artists 
and scientists were all dead; their written material had become scattered; and the 
importance of Malaspina’s expedition had faded as historians remained captivated 
by the ever re-appearing works of Cook, La Perouse, and Vancouver. 

Professor Cutter is Malaspina’s long-awaited California Herodotus. Although 
this volume is limited to the navigator’s work in Spanish California, nevertheless 
the author presents a complete view of Malaspina’s activities, investigations, and 
comments on geology, economy, zoology, botany, and anthropology in the area. 
Furthermore, Cutter gives some indications of the scientific methodology of the 
time, including coastal profiles, zoological illustrations, gravitational calculations, 
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and cartography. The author’s most important contribution, however, is in the 
field of art history. Professor Cutter not only presents the earliest and most com- 
plete pictorial record of Hispanic California, but he rescues José Cardero of 
Cadiz — the first artist to dedicate himself to the North American Pacific Coast — 
from oblivion. 

Malaspina in California is a well-documented, scholarly work whose author 
has made extensive use of original sources. The many months which Dr. Cutter 
spent at the Museo Naval and the Jardin Botanico of Madrid were profitably 
employed. His knowledge of printed materials relating to his topic, no matter how 
fragmentary, was judiciously utilized. And, perhaps overlooked by most of his 
English speaking readers, are the fine and accurate translations that the author 
rendered throughout the book, particularly those in the five short appendices. 

This volume, published by John Howell and printed by Lawton Kennedy, 
is beautifully designed and produced — indeed an artistic monument in book- 
making. Unfortunately the price may prove prohibitive, and many scholars will 
have to resort to the library in order to use it. 


THE MESCALERO APACHES. By C. L. Sonnichsen. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. 303 pp. $5.75. 


reviewed by 


ALBERT H. SCHROEDER 


The reviewer, who has been an archaeologist with the National Park Service 
for fifteen years, resides in Santa Fe. Presently he is a witness for the Federal 
government in the Apache Land Claims hearings. 


This publication attempts to present the history of the Mescalero Apaches 
over the past 400 years. In essence, it is a partial outline of the general Apache 
story into which the author weaves Mescalero events and people, mostly within 
the Sierra Blanca area of the state of New Mexico. The lack of objective reporting 
and the occurrence of erroneous statements throughout suggest that more effort 
should have been expended on research. 

The coverage of the Spanish period is scanty, and as a result the entire book 
suffers. Professor Sonnichsen erroneously places the general Apache range as far 
west as California, when actually they are not known to have extended beyond 
central Arizona. It was during the Spanish era that the raiding pattern and various 
Apache population shifts developed. Fuller research on this period would have 
brought to light more forcibly the changes in the general Apache culture as a 
result of the acquisition of the horse, the distribution and identification of the 
various Mescalero bands and their expansion during the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, and the absence of Mescaleros in the Sierra Blancas 
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between the 1690s and 1760s —all subjects of prime importance. The chrono- 
logical significance of the application of different band names would thus have 
become evident; and the author's treatment of the Natages and Mescaleros as two 
different groups could have been avoided. 

Had Sonnichsen been familiar with Frances V. Scholes’ paper on the Ju- 
manos, he would not have suggested that some of the Jumanos of the pueblos 
of the present Gran Quivira area of New Mexico took refuge among the Wichitas 
in the 1670s, when they abandoned their homes as a result of the droughts and 
Mescalero raids. His treatment of the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680 would have us 
believe that the Apaches “had seduced the Pueblo Indians to their side,” when 
actually the Apaches played an insignificant part. 

The profound effects of Comanche entry in the early 1700s, and the 
enmity toward the Mescaleros that developed, are only lightly covered. Similarly, 
the Navajo-Mescalero enmity in the early 1800s is glossed over. Even the cov- 
erage of the Mescaleros is slighted, the bands in Texas being scarcely mentioned 
in the text and in the map pertaining to the range of the Mescaleros. 

The major part of this history deals with the American period, but again 
the coverage of the Mescaleros is spotty. Much space is devoted to Indian-Anglo 
relationships with few specifics relating to the Mescaleros. Though much is 
known of the band “chiefs” of the early American period, few are mentioned. 
Some use is made of a manuscript written by the son of Dr. Blazer, an early 
settler in the Mescalero country; but the contents of this document are at variance 
with official records. 

Sonnichsen’s discussions of the Mescalero confinement at Bosque Redondo 
on the Pecos River and General Carleton’s policies at that time are well pre- 
sented and stand out in contrast to other chapters. But the following seven years, 
after 1865, are passed off as a period during which “for all practical purposes, 
the Mescalero vanished.” The fact that archival records of this period are replete 
with references to Mescalero raids, encounters with the army, occupied camp 
sites, and even some encampments with Comanches, suggests that Professor 
Sonnichsen either slighted the documents of the period or is not familiar with 
them. 

More space is devoted to Victorio’s raiding than is justified, since it only 
had an indirect connection with the Mescaleros. However, the activities and 
events involved are well presented. 

Though government policy leading up to and during the reservation period 
is amply covered, the discussion is marred by repeated statements to the effect that 
the failures were due to a lack of comprehension on the part of Federal officials 
— where actually this worked both ways. Sonnichsen’s contradictory statements 
concerning the accomplishments of the Mescaleros in the past eighty-odd years 
are confusing, moreover, and he offers no concrete remedies to better their present 
situation. 

In summary, Professor Sonnichsen shines in those areas where research 
already has been accomplished, but leaves much to be desired in other phases 


of Mescalero history. Had he delved into the Spanish Archives in Santa Fe, the 
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Steck Papers at the University of New Mexico, the National Archives in Wash- 
ington, and documents at the University of Texas, he, with his pleasant style of 
writing, could have produced a well rounded history of the Mescaleros. His 
book, in spite of several errors of fact, will acquaint the lay reader with the 
Mescaleros in general, but unfortunately not in an objective light. 


“ar 


THE CALIFORNIA OUTLAW, TIBURCIO VASQUEZ... Includ- 
ing the Rare Contemporary Account by George Beers. Compiled by 


Robert Greenwood. Los Gatos: The Talisman Press, 1960. 296 pp. 
$5.95. 


reviewed by 


Irnvinc McKeEE 


Professor McKee is chairman of the Department of English at Sacramento State 
College. He holds three degrees from Yale University and has written numerous 
articles and books relating chiefly to his native state, California. 


This is a second edition of a rare book, Vasquez: or, The Hunted Bandits 
of the San Joaquin, by George A. Beers (New York, 1875). Beers was a reporter 
on the San Francisco Chronicle. The outstanding feature of his book is a vivid 
eye-witness account (pp. 250-295) of the successful pursuit and capture of the 
elusive brigand Vasquez (1838-1875), followed by Vasquez’ incarceration, trial, 
hanging, and funeral at San Jose. Beers inflicted one of the two gunshot wounds 
which the unarmed Vasquez received at the time of his apprehension; the other 
came from the shotgun of Detective Emil Harris. Interesting photographs embel- 
lish the narrative. Robert Greenwood contributes an introduction which suc- 
cessfull disposes of Joaquin Murieta as a worthy rival of Vasquez in banditry. 
Murieta was largely a fiction, the invention of John Rollin Ridge. But, as Green- 
wood clearly shows, Vasquez conducted a career as robber and murderer which 
was conspicuously successful from 1857 to 1874, except for his two terms in a 
penitentiary (1859-63, 1867-70) and, of course, his final punishment. 

But this is all I can find favorable to write of this book. Beers’ account is 
for the most part fiction in the worst vein of Fenimore Cooper. Vasquez’ “pure” 
love for a damsel named Anita degenerates into his kidnapping her; and after 
scores of pages of banal, florid prose she is rescued by three frontiersmen who are 
even less convincing than their models in The Pathfinder and The Prairie. And 
the constant pretentious descriptions of California landscapes were a trial for 
this native son. “Certain words,” the editor tells us, “have been corrected for 
... typographical errors....” Actually this is one of the worst proofread books 
I can remember having read. I counted 59 gross solecisms, misspellings, mis- 
punctuations, etc. The type is very small. 
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GEORGE CATLIN AND THE OLD FRONTIER. By Harold 
McCracken. New York: The Dial Press, 1959. 216 pp. 165 illustrations. 
$18.50. 


reviewed by 


LestiEeE A. WHITE 


Professor White has taught anthropology at the University of Michigan for over 
thirty years, and has been a visiting professor at Yale, Harvard, Colambia, and 
the Universities of Chicago and California, His publications and honors are 
appropriate to his present tenure as a Fellow of the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California. 


“No individual,” says Harold McCracken, “who has made so great a contri- 
bution, and who has been so great an influence on Western art, literature and 
history has waited so long for recognition as has George Catlin.” George Catlin 
and the Old Frontier brings full recognition and glowing appreciation to this 
great pioneer painter-ethnographer at long last. 

George Catlin was born in Pennsylvania in 1796. At twenty-one he began 
the study of law, but soon gave it up to become an artist. After achieving some 
distinction as a portrait painter, he determined to devote his life to making a 
pictorial record of as many Western Indian tribes as he could. This he did with 
a fixity of purpose that surmounted great obstacles, subjected him to hardship 
and risk of life, and brought him rather little fame and less money. 

George Catlin and the Old Frontier tells the story of Catlin’s life and work: 
his travels on the Western plains and the upper Missouri and Mississippi rivers, 
his achievements and his defeats, his sufferings and his successes. McCracken 
skillfully lets Catlin tell much of the story through quotations from his journals 
and letters. The most dramatic and rewarding trip was the voyage up the Missouri 
on the Yellow Stone in the summer of 1832, and his sojourn with the Mandans 
on the return trip by canoe. His trip with a Regiment of Dragoons to the wild 
Comanches on the Western plains is graphically told. There followed an excur- 
sion up the Mississippi to the home of the Chippewas and to the great red pipe- 
stone (now called Catlinite) quarry in Minnesota. The book closes with an 
account of Catlin’s futile efforts to persuade the United States government to 
purchase his collection of paintings and to establish a National Museum in 
which to house them, and with the saga of his frustrating years in Europe 
exhibiting his “gallery.” 

Catlin was a noble and determined character, dedicated to a great purpose. 
He lived intimately with many Indian tribes and came to know them well. He 
respected and loved them (“...and oh! how I love a people who don’t live for 
the love of money”). He was a stout and outspoken champion of the Indians 
when they were being despoiled and dispossessed, debauched and demoralized, 
reviled and despised by rapacious white men whose slogan was “The only good 
Indian is a dead Indian.” 
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Catlin’s paintings and sketches are not the whole of his achievement by 
any means. His journals contain some of the finest bits of ethnographic reporting 
—his vivid description of the Okeepa, or torture, ceremony of the Mandans, for 
example —that we have of American Indian tribes. He observed Indians as 
human beings with the same clear eye with which he sketched their costumes. 
Author McCracken, however, comes rather close to a modern stereotype of the 
Indian in many instances: Indians are “red men”; white men are “pale faces”; 
Indians are “child-like primitives”; their women are “squaws”; their songs “were 
made up chiefly of wild chants, harsh gutturals. ...” One wonders, also, to whom 
he was addressing himself when he observes that “the red men generally had no 
Christian [sic] names,” and that Mandan households had no “hired help.” 

George Catlin and the Old Frontier is a beautiful volume, profusely illus- 
trated with thirty-six plates in full color, of which ten are full-page, and 131 
black-and-white pictures and sketches of which thirty-two are full-page. 
McCracken provided full bibliographic references for the quotations, and he 
has supplied a good index. The only shortcoming — and this a serious one, | 
feel — is the omission of maps showing the itineraries of Catlin’s more important 
journeys. Such maps, showing territorial boundary lines of the day, the location 
of tribes, trading posts and forts, would have added much not only to the compre- 
hension of the reader but also to the picturesqueness of the narrative. 


PIONEER DAYS IN THE BLACK HILLS. By Richard B. Hughes. 
Edited by Agnes Wright Spring. Glendale: The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, 1957. (Volume Six of the Western Frontiersmen Series.) 366 pp. 
$10.00. 


reviewed by 


Puititip D. Jordan 


Professor Jordan's interest in the West and the westward movement is mani- 
fested in his list of publications, notably The National Road (1948). He is on 
the faculty of the University of Minnesota. 


The West, despite some historians who insist otherwise, is not dead. This 
volume, one of a series, is proof that distinguished contributions to the literature 
of the West are still possible, are still of value to the historian, are still capable 
of providing the general public with new information and fresh insight. 

The immediacy of a colorful past is felt nowhere better than in travel litera- 
ture —a narrative of a journey set down by the hand of the traveler himself. 
Pioneer Days in the Black Hills, captivating because of its innumerable personal 
details, smells of the campfire, the oil of the rifle, the sweat of men and horses. 
It is the delightfully informal saga of Richard Hughes, printer and prospector, 
cattleman and real estate operator. It is the simply told narrative of an American 


who walked from Nebraska into the Black Hills in the bursting spring of 1876; 
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of his ink-stained fingers editing the Deadwood Weekly Pioneer; of a young man 
who knew the thrills and the disappointments of a gold rush; of an old man 
who, at the close of life, could write: “I feel that I have much for which to be 
thankful; and among the privileges I have enjoyed, I hold none higher than that 
of having been a Black Hills Pioneer.” 

Hughes, during the fifty-four years he resided in the land of poker playing, 
quick death, and onrushing progress, knew intimately both the great and the 
small, the mining magnates and the bums. He writes of commodity prices, of 
Coal Oil Johnny cornering.the kerosene market, of the problems of provisional 
government, of stage holdups and road agents, of the trials and tribulations of an 
editor, of financial and banking experiences. He pictures Chief Red Cloud and 
General George Crook. He quotes with relish samples of verse which appeared 
in the press: 


This is the man of whom we read 
Who left Deadwood for the big stampede; 
He’s now returned all tattered and torn 


From looking for gold on the Big Horn. 


Authentic reminiscences are wrinkles in the fabric of history for they not only 
furnish the researcher with priceless information but also catch for both scholar 
and layman a way of life, a philosophy of being. Mrs. Spring, in addition to pro- 
viding an adequate introduction, has edited the account meticulously. Hughes’ 
diary for 1876-77 is found in the first appendix and constitutes the bare bones 
which the author elaborated when he wrote his final account. Four other 
appendices deal with the pioneer Sam Tull, with descriptions of the land, with 
distances between settlements, and with Montana men and mines in the Dakota 
hills. The physical appearance of the volume maintains the excellence of all 


books published by Clark. 
Lan 


THE HEALTH SEEKERS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 1870- 
1900. By John E. Baur. San Marino: The Huntington Library, 1959. 
202 pp. $4.50. 


reviewed by 


Eart PoMEROY 


Dr. Pomeroy, Professor of History in the University of Oregon, is a native of a 
sometime health resort in northern California, Capitola. He has written on 
tourists in the West (In Search of the Golden West, 1957) and has a history 
of the Pacific Coast states near publication. 


Books about health seekers in Southern California began to appear soon 
after the first of them arrived, and after the railroads that brought them realized 
how remote were the prospects of imports more profitable than the rich and 
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ailing and self-indulgent — or of exports more profitable than climate. Historians 
passed them by, along with most of the other personae of the American Far 
West since the gold rushes, until about the time when the emergence of a sound 
industrial base both eclipsed the hotel and boarding-house businesses and polluted 
the air that had attracted many of their early patrons. John Baur is the first to 
concentrate on them, and the result extends the scope of state history considerably. 
The documentation sets a high standard; the research is impressive; the implica- 
tions are many, ranging from bee-keeping to philanthropy and speculation. 

Baur’s book would look still better had it not followed books by Glenn 
Dumke, Carey McWilliams, Franklin Walker and others, since while they dis- 
cuss the health seekers much more briefly and for the most part only incidentally, 
they did break the ground; and McWilliams and Walker did it so deftly. This 
is a subject that invites more subtlety, imagination, and literary skill than most 
of us bring to history. In other settings, Perceval Reniers (The Springs of Vir- 
ginia, 1941) and Carl Bridenbaugh (“Colonial Newport as a Summer Resort,” 
1933) have also shown the possibilities of the histories of health resorts. Baur 
is less absorbed in color and anecdote than Robert G. Athearn was in Westward 
the Briton (1953), a study of British travelers and expatriates in the Rocky 
Mountains in about the same period; and correspondingly he is more concerned 
with tracing the evolution of attitudes and of society itself — although it is not 
easy to convey a sense of development when one is attacking a problem in social 
history over a limited period in a limited area, and breaks it up topically. Gen- 
erally Baur does not overwork his thesis — that health-seeking contributed signifi- 
cantly to the rate and form of Southern California’s development; but occasionally 
his concentration on this one factor tends to disproportion, as when he says that 
the “health guest [was] the almost certain reason” that Mary Baker Eddy estab- 
lished two branch committees on publication in California for the Church of 
Christ, Scientist (p. 95). 

This book raises the average of the bibliography of the history of California 
and the West beyond the categories of doctoral dissertations and first books. Baur 
has worked diligently and judiciously, as his extensive documentation indicates. 
He is obviously well prepared to follow some of his own leads that suggest exten- 
sions of his theme beyond Southern California or past 1900, and that suggest 
also the fuller history of the region which McWilliams wrote about without taking 
time to write. Whoever eventually does tell the larger story of Southern California 
will have to retrace Baur’s steps, among others’, and incidentally will have an 
opportunity to establish more clearly the role of the health seekers than anyone 
who confines himself to them alone will find it easy to do. 

The Huntington Library continues its standards of careful editing. Illustra- 
tions could have added much, although perhaps both to the interest of the book 


and to its price. 
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SIBLEY’S NEW MEXICO CAMPAIGN. By Martin Hardwick Hall. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1960. 366 pp. $6.00. 


reviewed by 


James I. RosBerrtson, Jr. 


Dr. Robertson is editor of the quarterly journal, Civil War History, and also of 
two Civil War books recently reprinted. Forthcoming soon are a history of the 
Stonewall Brigade and a study of the 22nd Iowa Infantry. 


Too many people in that ever-growing fraternity of Civil War enthusiasts 
tend to belittle all theaters of the holocaust save those where the forces of Lee, 
Grant, Johnston, and Sherman held forth. Yet in many nebulous areas incidents 
burgeoned that contribute unusual and intriguing elements to this dramatic, 
tragic conflict. The Southwest offers a good case in point. 

The war was only three months old when Brigadier-General Henry Hopkins 
Sibley, lately a major in the Regular Army, traveled to Fort Bliss, Texas (at 
modern El Paso) to organize a Confederate force for an invasion of California. 
If successful, this expedition might yield as much diplomatic prestige abroad 
as it would gold for a suffering Confederate treasury. Thus, despite the remote- 
ness of the theater and the small number of men involved, the Southwestern cam- 
paign held great import for both sides. 

Mustering an army of 4,000 poorly trained and ill-equipped troopers, Sibley 
moved up the Rio Grande. In February, 1862, he met and defeated at Valverde, 
New Mexico, a heterogeneous Federal force that included the famous Kit Carson. 
Albuquerque and Santa Fe next fell in turn to the Confederates. But then the 
expedition losts its impetus — because of hostile Indians and lack of supplies, 
stated Sibley; because of Sibley’s drunkenness, avowed many of his men. In any 
event, food gave out; Forts Craig and Union blocked further advance; and 
General E. R. S. Canby rapidly moved on Sibley with fresh troops from Colorado. 
The half-starved graycoats were routed and chased back to Fort Bliss, where the 
surviving half of Sibley’s band faded with the dream of a Confederate Southwest. 

This study emanated from the author's doctoral dissertation at Louisiana 
State University. As one would thus expect, it reflects copious research and 
detail. Yet so heavy a concentration on minute points may further restrict the 
interest in a campaign already confined by geography, scope, and achievement. 
Certainly many will question whether the value justifies the expense of the 
100-page muster roll of Sibley’s band that is included as an appendix. 

Notwithstanding these points, this volume — coming on the heels of two 
recent works on the war in the Southwest — is a definitive treatment of Sibley’s 
invasion. Like the nation it represented, the expedition was glamorous, promis- 
ing — and, ultimately, a failure. 
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A ROUNDUP OF WESTERN READING 
by ) 
THE OLD BOOKAROOS 
B. W. ALLRED 
J. GC Dykes 
F. G. RENNER 





Ever since Andy Adams wrote it, his classic The Log of A Cowboy has 
been a dependable seller in the book stalls. It has undergone several reprintings 
and now Dolphin Books has issued a 95c¢ paperback edition. Andy Adams grew 
up on an Indiana farm and as a youth moved to Texas, where he was bitten by 
the cowboy bug. There he wrangled horses and punched cows during the trail- 
driving era. The Log of A Cowboy has become one of the ranking Western 
memoirs, and it is the best of an illustrious array of cattle trail reminiscences. 
Andy wrote several range and ranching novels, but none had the wallop of 
The Log. His last years were spent at the Alamo Hotel in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Tall, lanky aging Andy was a familiar figure in Colorado Springs 
streets and parks. This reviewer is pleased to have known Andy during his declin- 
ing years when this grand old cowboy found delight in entertaining us with tales 
of his singular experiences in an era that his book has preserved. 


Santa Fe Trail, First Reports: 1825 (Houston: Stagecoach Press, $4.75) 
is a reprinting of the reports written by Augustus Storrs and Alphonse Wetmore 
in 1824. These reports were issued as separate documents by Congress in 1825 
to support legislation for the first survey of the road over the Santa Fe Trail. 
Augustus Sian was one of a successful trading party to Santa Fe in 1824, and 
his report was in the form of answers to questions addressed to him by Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri. Storrs commented on the route, the soils, the 
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hospitality of the New Mexicans, and the profits to be made from the trade. He 
was a keen observer, and his report was much the more valuable of the two. 
Wetmore’s report, in the form of a letter to Representative John Scott of Missouri, 
seems to be based on information provided by Colonel Benjamin Cooper and 
William Becknell, Santa Fe traders. Hand-set and printed on a hand-operated 
press by Jack D. Rittenhouse, this is a highly attractive little volume. The edition 
is limited to 550 copies. 


Old Timers Talk In South Western New Mexico (El Paso: The Texas 
Western Press, $5.00) by Ted Raynor is a collection of forty-four pleasant true 
stories of early New Mexico ranchers, Mexicans, Indians, and outlaws. There 
are a few stories about Gene Rhodes, Black Jack Ketchum, and Jesse James, of 
miners, wild horses and burros; but most of them concern the ranchers and cow- 
boys who worked both sides of the Rio Grande. One tells of a dirty camp cook 
who never washed before making biscuits for breakfast. One day some cow- 
hands pulled their guns and forced him to wash his hands before ms iking bread, 
but the cook got even by using the wash water to make the bread. The cowboy’s 
life here and every where was spent in ordinary everyday back-breaking work: 
but occasionally he drew his pay, hit town and spent his roll for a high time. 
How he lived is retold many times in this book of nicely spun tales. 


Buck Schiwetz’ Texas (Austin: University of Texas Press, $12.50) is a 
wonderful pictorial presentation of old Texas homes, courthouses, and scenes. The 
book contains ninety-six full-page drawings in black and white, and sixteen beau- 
tiful color plates. There is an illuminating introduction by Walter Prescott Webb, 
the great Texas historian, who was Buck’s history teacher at Cuero High School. 
This reviewer has seen most of the Texas homes and courthouses depicted here — 
Buck has taken no liberties with reality, but with his artist’s eves he sees things 
about them that ordinary observers miss. Not since E. H. (Eddie) Suydam, gone 
these twenty years now, has America had an artist who can match the pen and 
brush work of Buck Schiwetz in recording the charms of houses, buildings, 
structures and streets. Buck has rounded out the book with brief commentaries 
on each of the 112 pictures. 


Sam Houston's Indians: The Alabama-Coushatti (San Antonio: Naylor, 
$3.50) is based on a Master’s thesis written at Texas Southern University. The 
author, Prairie View Malone, is principal of an elementary school in Jasper, 
Texas, and a close neighbor of the surviving tribesmen. Sam Houston lived 
with the Cherokees on two different occasions and was adopted into the tribe. 
The Alabama Indians were allied to the Cherokees, and it was primarily the 
influence of Houston that led the State of Texas to purchase a large tract of 
land in the “Big Thicket” in Polk County as a reservation for the Alabamas. 
This tribe settled there in 1854 and was later joined by the Coushatti. Malone’s 
study traces the social and economic development of the two tribes over the 
past hundred years. 
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Canadian River Hunt (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, $5.00) is 
the first printing of a journal kept by General William E. Strong of a wild- 
turkey hunt in Indian Territory in 1878. Strong made at least three manuscript 
copies of the journal. One was presented to Lieutenant-General Sheridan, his 
host on the hunt; one to his wife, Mrs. Mary Ogden Strong; and the third, now 
in the Gilcrease collection, to a person unknown but likely a member of the party. 
Brigadier-General George Crook, Lieutenant-Colonels William D. Whipple and 
Fred D. Grant (son of U. S. Grant), and Colonel Thomas W. C. Moore were 
other members of the party. Ben Clark, well-known scout, was the guide. Two 
Sioux chiefs, Brave Bear and Big Horse, were also present. Strong was an 
excellent recorder. He set down the details of the weather, the countryside, and 
even a summary of the euchre games won and lost (230 and 229) as well as 
describing the hunt itself. This is a handsomely turned-out little volume with an 
informative introduction by Fred P. Schonwald, the Oklahoma City collector of 
Western Americana and owner of Mrs. Strong’s manuscript copy of the journal, 
from which this printing was made. A photo of Ben Clark, other illustrations, 
and a folding map (with the camp sites of the hunting party marked) are 
included. The volume is slipcased, the printing a small one. 


When Colorado was young a succession of mining booms enticed people 
of various races, creeds, and avocations to seek her hidden treasures of precious 
metals. There were the honorable, the industrious, the religious, the evil, and, 
of course, a wide assortment of oddballs. In To Colorado's Restless Ghosts (Den- 
ver: Sage, $5.00) Inez Hut and Wanette W. Draper present a rare combination 
of fun and history. This book contains many anecdotes about pioneers from 
Colorado’s hall of fame. A few of these are Slippery Soapy Smith, the hermit 
painter Martin Bowdin, Prairie Dog O'Byrne, Bathhouse John (poet lariat [sic] 
from the First Ward), and eccentric millionaires, notorious madames, preachers, 


educators, and Ute Chief Ouray and his wife, Chipeta. 


A Denver “Westerner,” Charles B. Roth, has put together a friendly little 
volume called C. T.—Sage Of The Rockies (Denver: Sage, $5.00). C. T. 
(Chauncey Thomas) was a prankish old-timer whose life span extended into 
the atomic age. His main sport was poking fun at the movies, TV and many 
modern novelists for the hokum they have manufactured about the Old West. 
There was nothing very romantic about the Old West, according to C. T., nor 
was it wild and woolly as the dime novelist portrayed it. “Most frontier shooting 
scrapes,” he said, “would end up in misses on both sides. The miss was the general 
rule. The hit was very much the exception.” Only 480 copies were printed of 
this limited edition. 


Whoop-Up Country (Helena: Historical Society of Montana, $6.50) by 
Paul F. Sharp is the story of the coming of civilization to a vast new land — the 
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Canadian-American West. The title came from the Whoop-Up Trail, that half- 
forgotten, dangerous but highly profitable avenue of commerce which carried 
millions of dollars worth of whiskey, guns, furs and other freight from the head 
of navigation on the Missouri to Fort MacLeod, 240 miles to the north in Canada. 
It is also the story of the great fur companies who fought for the mastery of the 
region and of the free traders who followed them. Here, too, is the story of the 
Royal Northwest “Mounties” who, together with the United States Army, main- 
tained some semblance of law and order among the stubborn Sioux and Black- 
foot. The book includes a vivid portrayal of the merchant entrepreneurs who 
nearly succeeded in making Fort Benton, the southern terminus of the Whoop- 
Up Trail, the “Chicago of the West.” This book was issued first by the University 
of Minnesota Press in 1955, and the Historical Society of Montana has earned 
the gratitude of all Western buffs by keeping it in print. The reprint is consider- 
ably improved in format and greatly enhanced by the addition of more than thirty 
Charles M. Russell drawings and by sixteen pages of photographs from the files 
of the Society. Director Michael Kennedy has added an informative introduction. 


Mercer's Belles: The Journal Of A Reporter (Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, $4.75) is the first printing of the diary kept by Roger Conant, a 
reporter for the New York Times, of the voyage of the steamship Continental 
from New York to San Francisco. In 1865 Asa Shinn Mercer, president of the 
infant Territorial University at Seattle, conceived the scheme of bringing a large 


number of female emigrants to Washington to become teachers and wives. Despite 
inadequate financing of the venture Mercer went east to recruit the “belles” 
and, in spite of delays that cost him a big board bill in New York City and further 
ate into his small capital, he finally sailed with a party of one hundred emigrants 
in January, 1886. Conant went along to report the trip around the Horn for 
the Times. Lenna A. Deutsch, the editor of Conant’s diary, has performed a 
notable service by comparing it with other published accounts in her fine notes. 
Mrs. Deutsch also wrote the entertaining introduction and prepared a historical 
appendix giving details of the lives of the “belles” after they reached their 
destination. This is a rollicking account of life on shipboard and ashore. Mercer 
is, of course, the central character and he does not shine in Conant’s descriptions. 
This is an important contribution to the social history of the Northwest. 








